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Commissioners Move 
To Speed Reports of 
Leading Committees 








Federal Legislation, Interstate Rat- 
ing, Aviation Reports May 
Be Made at Chicago 


EXEC. COMMITTEE MEETING 


Dineen to Speak on Compensation; 
Multiple Line Insurance Com- 
mittee Will Hold Meeting 








\fter the concluding executive session 
of the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers at the Park Plaza in St. Louis, May 
11 and 12, Chairman James M. McCor- 
mack of Tennessee announced that the 
Federal legislation committee will contin- 
ue its studies and that President Charles 
Il J. Harrington of Massachusetts and 
Vice President Newell R. Johnson of 
Minnesota will cooperate with the com- 
mittee in these activities. 

The rates and rating organizations com- 
mittee will endeavor to speed up its activ- 
ities with a view of bringing some sort 
of a report before the annual meeting in 
Chicago next month. The aviation com- 
mittee also is to continue its studies in co- 
operation with the laws and _ legislation 
sub-committees No. 1 and No. 2 with re- 
spect to certain phases of this line of cov- 
erage. 

It was stated that the workmen’s com- 
pensation committee has referred to the 
blanks committee for study only a report 
of the actuarial committee of the National 
Council on Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance submitted on the subject of cas- 
ualty insurance expense exhibit. The pur- 
pose of this study is to enable the blanks 
committee to be prepared to take necessary 
action when the final report of the special 
sub-committee of the commissioners makes 
its final report and recommendations. 

Dineen on Chicago Program 

Superintendent Robert E. Dineen of 
‘ew York has been invited to speak on 
“\Vorkmen’s Compensation Insurance” at 
the annual meeting of the association. The 
( outside speaker at that gathering will 
be Governor Dwight Green of Illinois 
Who appears at the dinner meeting the 
ueht of June 16. 

‘he multiple line committee will meet 

Chicago on June 15, in joint session 

‘h sub-committee No. 2 of the laws 

legislation committee. 

\cting Insurance Director Nellis  P. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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IMPLICITY will be the most impor- 

tant factor in keynoting the design 
of post-war homes .. . and all the extra 
gadgets and superfluous trimmings will 
become as obsolete as grandma’s rocker. 

It won’t be a case so much of differ- 
ent homes but of better homes: of new 
wiring devices . . . of air conditioning 
. . . of lots of glass to enable the sun 
and light to seep in . . . of all the con- 
veniences we have dreamed of for ye-s. 


In the same manner, London and Lancashire Group is a firm believer in simplified 
contracts—broad, unified policies to provide insured with more complete PROTEC- 
TION without gaps at lower rates wherever possible. 


London & ane 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. » SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fire DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 














$1,000 for $100 


It is a wise policyholder who declines to have the dividends 


on his policy used to make his premium payment smaller. After 


all, he started out with a definite idea of premium outlay, and 


accumulating dividends keep adding to the value of the insurance. 


A Louisiana underwriter tells us:—“It must have been 25 
or so years ago that I wrote a dentist $3,000 of Ordinary Life, 
telling him to leave the dividends to accumulate, and in 22 or 23 
years the policy could become paid up. And about three years 


ago I went to see him with good news—his policy had become 


paid up by reason of the dividend accumulations. 


“He said he didn’t want it to be paid up, he wanted to go 


on paying premiums. I asked him why. 


“The dentist said, ‘I’m in bad health. I doubt if I last a year. 
If I have the policy paid up, all my wife will get is $3,000. The 
dividend accumulation is about $1,000, so my wife could get $4,000 
at a cost of little less than $100 for the year.’ 


“Sure enough, he died within six months, and his widow re- 
ceived almost $4,000. In all, he had paid in a total of less than 


$2,300 in premiums.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















New York Life Adopts 
214% Interest Basis; 
Issues New Policies 


Present 3% Interest Basis Has Been 
In Effect Since 1899; Changes 
In Minimum Amounts 


SOME NEW CLAUSES ADDED 


‘“ 

Automatic Premium Loan, “Com- 

mon Disaster,” Term-Policy Loan 
rar . - 

Privilege; Use Simplified Language 

The New York Life announces that 
the company has adopted, effective June 
1, a 24%% interest basis for the com- 
putation of policy reserves, cash values 
and premium rates on new life insur 
ance as of that date. The present 3% 
interest basis has been in effect since 
1899. A new series of policies has been 
prepared with new provisions and im- 
provements, including automatic pre 
mium loan option, a “common disaster” 
clause and a privilege of term insurance 
in case of policy loans. The typography 
has been improved so as to make the 
policies more readable and the language 
has been simplified. 

The minimum policy to be issued un- 
der the new program will be $1,000 ex- 
cept as follows: $1,500 for Annuity En- 
dowment at Age 60; $2,000 for Modified 
Endowment at Age 85, Family Income 
and Term policies; and $3,600 for Or- 
dinary Life and Two-Year Term-Or 
dinary Life (these two plans issued 
from ages 15 to 55). In the case of Or- 
dinary Life and Two-Year Term-Or- 
dinary Life policies without waiver of 
premium or double indemnity benefits, 
the premium rates will be the same in 
dollars and cents as heretofore. There 
will be improved application forms and 
a new and much more convenient rate 
book. 

New Policy Contracts 

The new plans of insurance are de- 
scribed as follows: 

Life Paid-up at Age 85—This policy 
will be available at ages 5 to 65. 

Family Income—Family Income cov- 
erage will be issued with either Life 
Paid-up at Age 85 or with Life Paid-up 
at Age 65 (but not with Ordinary Life). 
The age ranges for such policies with 
10 or 15 year periods of Family Income 
coverage have been extended. 

Child’s Policies with Premium Return 
to Age 5—Three new plans with pre 
mium return to age 5 and insurance for 


(Continued on Page 12) 
































One of a series of advertisements appearing in Mid-West Farm Journals. 





OMMENCEMENT 


For the boy, it’s the beginning of his life 
as a real farmer...with new confidence, 
higher ideals, greater responsibilities! 
For his mother, it’s the dawn of a day long 
anticipated ...a day that promises a 
future of tranquility and light heart! 
For both, it’s the realization of a dream 
...as a foresighted father had planned it! 
Happiest moment in a farm mother’s life... 
seeing her boy graduate from “State.” 

He’s off to a grand start on his chosen 
career. He stands on the threshold of a life 
where the good earth is bountiful, where the 
summer sun and rain team up with science 


to yield good harvests. 


He’s ready to take over where his father, 
some years before, had to leave off. He’s 
ready to lift the load from his mother and 


the hired man who have been doing their 





TWO WAYS TO BUILD FOR THE FUTURE— BUY WAR BONDS AND 


Jow THE EQUITABLE PLAN 
FOR THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 


OFFERED ONLY BY THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, NEW YORK 


utmost to run the farm in the successful 
manner to which it had become accustomed. 
The boy’s a man now... ready to settle 
down and become an important part of the 


community. 


Thanks to his father’s foresight, funds had 


The Equitable Plan. 


regular income usually provides all the pro- 


tection a farmer needs. It’s all explained in 


If you would like a copy of this plan, simply 
mail in the coupon. There’s no obligation. 











been left for his complete education, for pay- 
ing off the remainder of the mortgage, for 
keeping the hired man on the job. 

And his mother is blessed with a peace of 
mind that comes only with a sense of secu- 
rity. The father’s life insurance gives her 
comfortable monthly income, for life. 


Through The Equitable Plan For The Busi- 
ness Of Farming,” farmers can create this kind 
of future security for their farms and families 
... Without turning misers to do it. 





These vital farm family matters are helpfully discussed in 
“THE EQUITABLE PLAN FOR THE BUSINESS OF FARMING”: 


1. WHEN HARD CASH IS NEEDED... for emergency ex- 
pense, and to help the family over that crucial period of 
readjustment that follows the death of the farmer. 

2. SAFEGUARDS AGAINST MORTGAGE DEBT...shows how 
to avoid foreclosure, or provide for a “mortgage mora- 
torium,” 

3. KEEPING HIRED HANDS ON THE JOB. The Plan arranges 
for the widow to pay the hired man’s wages when income 
is low, at least until the boys grow up. 

4. FUTURE SECURITY FOR THE PARTNER. The farmer can 
nicely arrange lifetime comfort and security for his wife, 
instead of loading her with debts. 

5. PREPARING THE CHILDREN TO “CARRY ON”. . . provid- 
ing money for the children’s education, whether the 
father lives or not. 

6. TAKING IT EASY in days to come...with the farmer's 
business protected, his family provided for, and a 
monthly check for himself. 








A surprisingly small portion of the farm’s 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, 1,N. Y. (Dept. C-/2) 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part, please send 
me a copy of “The Equitable Plan For The 
Business Of Farming.” 
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The Future of Pension and Benefit Plans 


As a Factor In Our Industrial Economy 


By L. G. Hanmer 


Manager Pension Actuarial Department 


‘In England, where the experi- 
ence in the operation of Industrial 
pension schemes has been much 
more extensive and has covered a 
much longer period than in_ this 
country, NO FIRM OR CERTI- 
FIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
WILL SIGN A BALANCE SHEET 


UNLESS there be a clear statement 
either of the accrued pension liabil- 
ity, or at least of the fact that 
such liability ‘to an undetermined 
amount’ exists.’ 

INGALS KIMBALL * 

*The Problem of the Superan- 
nuated Employe. 

with the insidiously 
increasing inefficiency which accom- 
panies it is the inevitable climax to a 
period of good and faithful service. It 
the latter is to be encouraged, it is 
never too soon to consider ways and 
means for discounting the cost of the 
former, because the most expensive pen- 
sion system in the world is no pension 
system. 

Notwithstanding the strain which this 
war era has imposed on management, 
and the relative inability of harassed 
business men to look further ahead than 
tomorrow, it is heartening that we are 
attempting to plan for the post-war era 
and in doing so to defend and maintain 
the spirit and principles of free enter- 
prise, 

Such men as Eric A. Johnston as 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce take it upon themselves to 
remind us that if free enterprise is to 
survive it can justify itself only to the 
degree that its fruits are reasonably ap- 
portioned among all people who are en- 
vaged in our enterprises. He speaks of 
benefit plans applicable to the employes 
of industry as a necessary factor in 
satisfactory employment relations, and I 
am sure he does not mean to imply that 
these “benefits” are dispensable only on 
a sort of “good-time Charlie” basis by 
Inanagements that are “in the money.” 

The eventual superannuation of good 
and faithful employes is the one thing 
that any enduring enterprise can look 
lorward to through bad times as well 
as good times. It is inevitable that 
sooner or later some such event must 
be given the “blue envelope” on some 
payday and be told that their services 
will no longer be needed. The question 
is what is to be put in that final pay en- 
velope? 


Superannuation, 


Basis of Pension System 

Fundamentally, a pension system is an 
assurance that the final pay envelope 
will contain a dismissal wage of suffi- 
cient amount to maintain the individual 
for the rest of his life. Upon such a 
Man having outlived his usefulness and 
being dismissed, a new man comes in 
with a predeterminable “useful life” 
ahead of him during which under a 
Pension plan” there is set aside each 
year that year’s pro rata part of what 
must ultimately find its way into that 
Inan’s blue envelope. To assure the 
necessary benefit it is necessary that he 
actually earn each year not only what 
he received as wages or salary, but that 
year’s share of what he eventually finds 
in his “blue envelope” and it is up to 
him to earn it, not up to the stock- 
holders to donate it. 

he English accountant, therefore, is 


Joseph Froggatt & Co., 


position he 
liability.” He 


realistic in the 


“accrued 


perfectly 
takes as to 


says, in effect—here is Joe Doakes, he 
started to work for you at 25 and he 
is now 45—his useful life when he 


started was 40 years—he has used up half 
of that and we should have a properly dis- 
counted half of his eventual dismissal wage 
on hand and in reserve now. If not, why 
not ? 

Ask that question of the American busi- 
nessman, and what would be his answer? 
Would he say “to H—— with Joe 
Doakes?”” Maybe that was the spirit in the 
giddy twenties, and maybe that spirit con- 





nee soonies 





Mr. Hanmer has been a frequent con- 
tributor of articles dealing with the 
financing of Pension Plans in terms of 
Human Depreciation. He graduated as 
a mechanical engineer from Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology in 1907 and _ has, 
after first becoming a million dollar 
ne ‘rsonal producer of life insurance, for 
the last fourteen years, devoted his ef- 
forts exclusively to pension matters. He 
founded and operated the pension de 
partment of Johnson & Higgins of Cali- 
fornia until 1936 since which time and 
until March of this year he operated in 
his own name in Los Angeles and in 
New York as an independent consultant 
to numerous corporate clients in the 
design and operation of such plans. 








tributed to the difficulty we now have in 
“setting along” with labor, but the irony 
of is that the very man who said “to 
H—— with Doakes” was the very man 
who faced by Doakes twenty years later 
in his old age went all the way to the 
other extreme and said, “Joe, old boy, you 
were with us when we started this busi- 
ness—you and Bill Smith helped put us 
where we are today and you've got a job 
here as long as you live.” 

THAT is the American idea. That, | 
think, is why our business men, with their 
businesses growing and becoming more 
prosperous year by year think they can 
afford to be similarly big hearted and 
wouldn’t be “bothered” with entering into 
long-term commitments as to what they 
would do at a later date. Thus they let 
themselves in for the most costly system 
in the world. I know one_ such company, 
the absolute leader in its field in spite of 
the fact that they have (or had) over 100 
men on the payroll well over 70 years of 
age. 

Those hundred are the survivors of a 
working force less than a quarter as big 
as they had just before the war, so it will 
not be many years before the number over 
70 will be 500 or more—500 people doing 
the work of 50 or 100 and keeping those 
50 or 100 out of a job. So the wages and 
salaries of some 400 to 450 people are 
what it “costs” them to be big hearted and 
not to have a pension system. 

Situation Without a Plan 


Then there are still a number of com- 
panies which pride themselves on a policy 
of ‘ ‘taking care” of their old employes un- 
der an “informal plan”—a plan which they 
claim gives no retired employe any “right” 
to a retirement allowance except month to 
month at the pleasure of the “board” and 
gives no active employe any “right” to ex- 
pect a retirement allowance until or unless 
and for’so long as the “board” may see 
fit to grant it. Picture the state of mind 

. 


Inc., New York 


of the employes of such a company—pic- 
ture the state of mind of aged people liv- 
ing month by month on ‘the contingent 
“reward” of their good and faithful serv- 
ice. Picture the state of mind of present 
stockholders, an increasing proportion of 
whose profits are being “given” to un- 
known creatures who worked for previous 
owners. 

But now, in this year 1944 we hear of 
several thousand plans piled up in Wash- 
ington seeking approval. Are we_ to 
assume that American industry after a 
decade of relative indifference to the 
“problem of the superannuated employe” 
has suddenly awakened to its seriousness 
and has resolved to put their house in 
order by a systematic [ 


financial policy of 
properly charging each year’s operation 


with its pro rata part of the long-range 
cost of an adequate retirement allowance ? 
Do they intend to do that through thick 
and thin and assure their people of old- 
age security ? 

If that were the real intention of such 


plans, how come that the commonest ques- 
tions in the pension field today are “what 
will happen to these plans after the war?” 
“How will they look when the companies 
are no longer in the excess-profits brac- 
kets?” 

That brings us back around the circle to 
where this article started, and to a re- 
statement of the fact that no pensien 
system is much more costly than a properly 
devised formal plan. In the light of which 
fact it is hoped that when the time comes 
for the intended abandonment of these 
“hoom” plans they will merely be regu- 
larized on a reasonable basis and so made 
enduring and dependable. That will be less 
costly than to abandon the pension idea. 

To those who are sceptical as to the 
ability of industry to finance a, benefit 
system through both good times and bad 
and with or without fantastic “tax advan- 


tages” we have but to refer to those 
plans which were instituted fifteen or 
twenty years ago before Social Security 


was more than a gleam in the eye of the 
New Deal. They then had their motiva 
tion in a sense of Social Responsibility 
and in recognition of the value of em- 
ploye satisfaction and which assumed the 
whole burden eventual  benefit—not 
merely the over Social Security 
now the case. 


excess 
as is 
Such employers as American Telephone 
& Telegraph, Standard Oil and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad have learned about all 
there is to know about pension plans and 
their “cost,” and among the sound cor 
porations who embarked on such plans 
years ago and adopted orderly processes 
in their financing as a necessary annual 
burden on operating expense, the majority, 
I am quite sure, will still maintain that 
their “cost” has been less than nothing. 
However valuable such a plan proves to 
be as a mechanism for disposing of worn- 
out human equipment when it starts to 
slow up production, and as a mechanism 
for providing. room for merited promo- 
tions and the hiring of young and ener- 
getic new blood, its value as a contributor 
to employe satisfaction is of no small 
importance. This latter intangible of em- 
ploye satisfaction seems clearer when 
viewed in reverse—what price employe 
dis-satisfaction? Hence, what price is to 
be paid by the management which with 
its fingers crossed established a war boom 
plan when the time comes to call it off 
again. Then also what price in employe 


satisfaction is to be paid by the manage- 
ment that has a plan the benefits of which 
are limited to 1/10 of the people (those 
$3,000 and over) when the fact remains 
that THE OTHER NINE-TENTHS 
WILL PRODUCE THEIR QUOTA of 
superannuated people anyway. Will man- 
agement then dare to turn them loose with- 
out a cent? In such instances again, as to 
9/10 of the people there is no pension 
system, and hence they still face the 
gravest situation there is in so far as 
employment relations are concerned. 
Figuring Real Cost 

Now we come to another and most im- 
portant consideration as to what makes a 
plan costly or otherwise. In general a plan 
which proposes nothing but pensions is not 
a very material contributor to employe 
satisfaction while the lack of such a plan 
is a material contributor to employe dis- 
satisfaction. The latter is purely psycho- 
logical in its contribution to mass antago- 
nism but the former is very practical of 
understanding. It is because so few of the 
people “covered” will be actual pensioners 
and because that benefit is so remote in 
the instance of the younger and most 
restless majority of employes. 

For instance, in an employment situation 
requiring 500 people to perform its nor- 
mal tasks, some 1,500 should be eligible 
to be “participants” (as a_ result of 
deaths, separations, retirements and_ re- 
placements) during the interval over which 
no more than 200 will have qualified for 
any benefit. Hence if all the plan offers is 
security for the 200 within the next thirty 
years, we cannot place too much value 
upon the “satisfaction” with which the 
remaining 1,300 view the plan. That is 
why a pension plan, standing alone, is rela- 
tively the most costly of any benefit un- 
dertaking. 

Suppose, therefore, that in a given in- 
stance it were determined that a pension 
plan required 10% of the payroll to give 


fairly liberal assurances to about 1/5 
of its participants, and that by adding re- 
lated “active service’ benefits such as 
death benefits, hospitalization disability 


allowances and progressive cash values a 
comprehensive plan but with more modest 
pension benefits could still be financed for 
10% of payroll, it should be obvious that 
the “cost” has been materially reduced 
and the related employe satisfaction has 
been multiplied several fold. In general, 
the former arrangement would not “pay” 
and the latter arrangement would be a 
“profitable investment.” 

Thus it is that the phrase “pension plan” 
is a practical misnomer to the student of 
such undertakings, and the better concept 
is that of a “benefit plan” one of the 
benefits of which is to be a pension for 
those who meanwhile have survived all the 
other contingencies under which a need 
for benefit might arise, and to which they 
are exposed daily for thirty years or 
more before they could possibly “rate” a 
pension. 

Whether the money through which the 
eventual pension is to be provided is allo- 
cated annually to an insurance company 
or to a trustee is worthy of considerable 
thought and is the subject of much con- 
troversy depending on the size of the ac- 
count and other considerations peculiar to 
the case in hand, but there can be no de- 
bate as to the necessity for “insuring” the 
lives of the “participants” for an amount 
reasonably commensurate in each case 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Sureau Makes Shanenet 
Director of Service 

OTHER PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
Constance M. Twichell Assistant Director 


of Research Under Director Morrison; 
Stephen Habbe Research Associate 


\t a meeting of the board of directors 

Life Insurance Sales) Research 

reau at Hartford on May 11, three 

motions of the Bureau staff were 

ade, according to announcement by F. 
He. Haviland, chairman 

Lew \A S. Chapman, CLU, was 


elected director of service and an officer 





LEWIS W.S. CHAPMAN 


position pivins hin 
responsibility. for the so-called “service 
work of the Bureau, including consulta 
tions at member company offices, publi 
cations, and meetings. Mr. Chapman has 
been with the Bureau fourteen years 
and is one of the best known men con- 
affairs in the coun 


of the Bureau, a 


nected with agency 
try. As editor of Manager’s Magazine, 
he has had wide contact with many 
Inanagers and general agents, as well as 
with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and local 
both manavers and underwriters. He has 
member of the faculty of the 
Bureau's schools in agency management 
for many vears and in addition has been 
in increasing demand for addresses be 
fore company conventions and 
tions both of underwriters and managers. 
His consultation work with home offices 
has taken him to a very large propor 
tion of the member companies in- the 
United States and Canada. 

Miss Constance M. Twichell was 
elected assistant director of research, 
thus becoming administrative assistant 
to Laurence S. Morrison, director of 
research. Miss Twichell has been with 
the Bureau for thirteen years, during 
which time she has had increasing res 
ponsibility.§ for the general statistical 
work, including the publication of the 
regular surveys of new business, lapse, 
and insurance in force, as well as pre 
paring much of the material which has 
one into such reports as “Value of An 
\gent,” “The Life Insurance Buyer,” 
“Rent and Salary Costs,” and = many 
others. 

Stephen Habbe, Ph. D., joined the re- 
earch division of the Bureau a= year 
io as research assistant and was pro- 
moted last week to research associate. 
Since joining the Bureau he has been 
working on various research projects, 
especially one which will carry still fur- 
ther the work which was commenced 
ome years ago in the study of morale 
of agents. 


associations ol 


been al 


ASSOCIA 


On the average, each of the 68,000,000 
life insurance policyholders has an in- 
direct investment in business and indus- 


try of $150, through the policy reserve 


funds invested in business securities. 
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T. W. Appleby Marks 30th 
Year With Ohio National 


Troy W. Appleby, president, Ohio 
National Life, this week marks his thir 
tieth anniversary with the company. 


During his years with the company its 
assets have increased over $65,000,000 and 
Ohio National insurance in forée is now 
approaching the quarter billion mark, 
Mr. Appleby 


ville College in Missouri and later com- 


graduated from Morris- 


work at the Uni- 
with A. B. and 
entered the life 


pleted post-graduate 
versity of — Chicago 
A. M. 
insurance 
1905, and after ten years as secretary 
and actuary of two Illinois companies, 
joined the Ohio National in 1914 as ac- 
tuary and agency manager. Later he was 
also made secretary and in 1922, upon 
the death of the former president, was 
elected to the presidency by the board 
of directors. 

Widely known for his) philanthropic 
work and interest in social problems, he 
is a prominent civic leader of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Appleby has also been active in 
furthering the cause of advanced educa- 
tion and is a patron and trustee of sev 
eral middle-western colleges. Among his 
other affiliations, he is a member of the 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
and a Fellow of the American Institute 
of Actuaries. 


degrees. He 
business for the first time in 


LT. R. L. WILLIAMS KILLED 

Word has been received in Indiana 
polis that Lieut, Robert L. Williams, 28 
vears old, a navigator of a B-17 Flying 
Fortress, was killed near Baar, Switzer 
land. Previous to his entrance into the 
service, Lieut. Williams was associated 
with the Connecticut Mutual in Chicago 
and before that had been with the In- 
surance Research and Review Service in 
Indianapolis. 


So. African eae: of 
Million Dollar Round Table 





JOHN HERN 


John Hern, agent of Prudential Assur- 

ance of London, and who works out of 
the South African head office in’ Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland and East Africa, with 
headquarters in Johannesburg, has joined 
the Million Dollar Round Table, chair- 
man of which is Alfred J. Ostheimer, 
3rd. 
Mr. Hern, 58, has been in the life 
insurance business for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. He has long been one 
of the leading insurance business sales- 
men in South Africa and has been the 
leading producer of his agency organiza- 
tion there for many yeats. 


During the calendar year his produe- 





WE 


GREW IN 


THIS 
PLEASANT ENVIRONMENT 


We grew up as an Insurance Company in the environment of 


this aggressive, modern city—of course we're referring to Saint Paul, 
the home of the Minnesota Mutual since 1880, 


let the above 
transportation, 


Don’t 


enjoys river 


railways, as nine railroads serve this community. 
Northern 
In addition, 


systems, the Great Northern, 


their general offices in St. Paul. 


picture 
it is also known as the 


deceive you—while Saint Paul 
crossroads. of 
In fact, three large 
Pacific, and Omaha have 


two large airlines serve 


Saint Paul—the Northwest and Mid-continent. 


Saint Paul is the commercial gateway to the great Northwest 


‘and close to the geographical center 





ST. PAUL 
sends greetings to the 
insurance men_ in 
Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, where Minne- 
sota Mutual plans to 
establish a General 
Agency. 
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ST. PAUI 





THE 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY plan for 
1, MINNESOTA 


of the American continent. 





WHY THE 

MINNESOTA 

MUTUAL? 
We have a complete 
financing 
your agency. 











tion (converted from South African 
pounds into U, S, dollars at the middfe 
rate of exchange ruling on December 3] 
1943), amounted to $1,034,300 on i 
lives, nearly all being regular annual and 
single premium life insurance business 
His application papers for Round Table 
membership were completed in the usual 
way and he has been elected a nop. 
resident member of the Philadelphia as 
sociation, 


AGENCY TEN YEARS OLD 


Harrisburg fe nn Richard Ef, 
Myer and Others Make Talks 

at Agency 

The Harrisburg, Pa., agency of the 

Mutual Life, is ten 

was established by 


years old. Agency 
Richard EK. Myer, 
now manager of the Ives & Myrick 
agency in New York City, with F. |. 
Neiderer as agency organizer. Since 
January, 1941, the agency has been un 
der Mr. Neiderer’s management. 

On occasion of tenth anniversary Mr. 
Mver made a talk at the agency 
prophesying that after the war there 
will be a 25% higher price level than in 
pre-war days and that the Salary Say 
ings plan, coordinating with Social Se- 
curity, will offer unlimited opportunity 
for sale of life insurance to the white 
collar class. Also participating in the 
anniversary meeting were former agency 
cashier Wilson I. Woodall, now Cin 
cinnati agency cashier; and former 
cashier Howard D. McCool, now Phila- 
delphia cashier. 


FIDELITY ASSURANCE CLAIMS 


Circuit Judge J. F. cide Aproves 
60% Dividend of Allowable Claim 
Of Each Contract Holder 

A dividend of 60% of the allowable 
claim of each contract holder of the 
Fidelity Assurance Association of Wheel 
ing, who had proved this claim before 


John J. D. Preston, special commissioner 


in chancery, prior to March 4 of this 
year has been approved by Circuit Judge 
Julian F. Bouchelle, it was announced 
this week. The claims were uniformly 
allowed on the basis of cash surrender 
value of each contract as of April 1], 
1941, the date of the receivership, and 
the dividend is to be paid by H. Isiah 
smith and A. P. Hudson, special re- 
ceivers for the association. 

Dividend checks will be sent to av 
proximately 9,500 contract holders resid 
ing in West Virginia and_ thirty-three 
other states and the Distriet of Colum- 
bia. Separate liquidation proceedings are 
pending in fourteen other states where 
Kidelity had maintained a deposit of sec- 
urities for the benefit of contract holders. 

In entering the decree of distribution 
Judge Bouchelle acted upon a_ report 
filed by the special receivers in) which 
they pointed out that the liquidation 
had proceeded to a point whereby suf 
ficient funds were available to pay such 
dividend, and that a proper reserve was 
available to pay a like dividend to con 
tract holders entitled thereto who had 
not filed proper proofs of claim be fore 
the special commissioner prior to Marchi 
4, 1944. 

Proceedings before the commissioner 
in chancery are still open for proof of 
claims by those contract holders who 
have so far failed to file proper proofs. 
The receivers reported to the Court that 
as liquidation proceeds they anticipate 
funds will be available for further divi- 
dends to contract holders. 


BUYS REALTY COMPANY STOCK 

The Jefferson Standard Life, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has purchased, for $1, 525,000, 
the entire capital stock of the South- 
eastern Realty Co., thereby acquiring 
ownership of valuable real estate hold- 
of former bank an 


Ings, consisting : 
office buildings. principally in Greens’ 
boro, Raleigh, Burlington, Spencer an 


Wilmington, all of which are rented. 
Julian Price, president, Jefferson Stan- 
dard, announced that the company ac 
quired these properties as an investment. 
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Zeigen General Agent 
Of Provident Mutual 


OFFFICES AT 501 FIFTH AVENUE 


Graduate of Brooklyn Law School He 
Entered Life Insurance in 1930; 
Long a Substantial Producer 


Samuel L. Zeigen, CLU, who has been 
in the New York City production field 
for some years, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Provident Mutual Life 


ZEIGEN 


SAMUEL L. 
“oe offices at 501) Fifth 

York City. 

A graduate of Brooklyn Law School 
and a member of the bar of the State 
of New York, Mr. Zeigen was. sales 
manager for an aluminum company be- 
fore he entered life insurance in 1930 
as a special agent. In the intervening 
years he served as a branch manager 
and agency executive, and in addition to 
Imanagement duties has always main- 
tained a substantial personal production. 
Active in the field of estate planning 
and pension trusts, he is a firm believer 
in careful programming. His experience 
has been with Phoenix Mutual, Union 
Central and Connecticut Mutual. 


PAN- AMERICAN PROMOTIONS 


Avenue, New 


E. Palmer Pasion Made Auditor; 
Harold J. Stephens Appointed 

Cashier 

Crawford H. Ellis, president, Pan- 
\merican Life, New Orleans announced 
the appointment of FE. Palmer Patter- 
son as auditor and Harold J. Stephens 
as cashier. Mr. Patterson became asso- 
ciated with the Pan-American Life as an 
office boy shortly after the company Ss 
organization in 1912 and later advanced 
to clerical positions in the company’s 
accounting department. During World 
War I, he served as second lieutenant 
the U.S. Army. Upon his return from 
service in 1919, he was made head-book- 
keeper and in 1924 was appointed as 
cashier in the home office premium col- 


lection department. As auditor, in 
charge of the company’s accounting di- 
vision, he succeeds Harrie W. Backes 


who died recently. 

Mr. Stephens entered the service of 
the company in 1923 and since that time 
has held the positions of invoice clerk, 
bookkeeper, supervisor of policyholders’ 
Service and assistant cashier. In his new 
Capacity as cashier, Mr. Stephens will 
handle home office disbursements and 
the auditing of the company’s collection 
branch offices. 


.NEW OCEAN HOUSE OPEN 
Clement Kennedy, president of the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
popular meeting place for insurance 
gatherings during the season, has sent 
out notices that the hotel opened May 
) for the season, Swampscott is twelve 
miles from Boston and there are forty 
trains daily, 


. 





Million Dollar Group 
At 141 Sets Record 


PLANS FOR DETROIT MEETING 

Chairman A. J. Ostheimer Names Nom- 

inating Committee; New Qualification 
Rules; Outing Sept. 16-17 





Membership of the 1944 Million Dol- 
lar Round Table is expected to exceed 
all past records, Alfred J. Ostheimer, 
3rd, Northwestern Mutual, Whitford, Pa., 
chairman, said in his announcement ot 
May 13 listing membership at 141, in- 
cluding one member from Canada, one 
from South Africa and two from Hawaii. 
The deadline for applications is July 

In the breakdown of the membership, 
Mr. Ostheimer listed 30 lite and quality- 
ing members, 23 lite members and 88 
qualifying members; of the latter, 76 
are first year members, while 12 were 
also members in 1943, In addition, a 
substantial number of applications are in 
process and a large part of the 1943 
membership has not yet taken action 
toward obtaining membership in the 1944 
kound Table. 

a Ostheimer, in accordance with the 
by-laws, has appointed a nominating 
committee with Ron Stever, Equitable 
Society, Los Angeles, as chairman. As- 
sisting Mr. Stever on the committee are 
Robert P. Burroughs, National Life of 
Vt., Manchester; Jacob W. Shoul, Mut- 
ual Life of New York, Boston; Dix 
‘Teachenor, Kansas City Life, Kansas 
City, and Mr. Ostheimer. 

Plans for Detroit 


A tentative schedule has been set up 
for the annual meeting, which will be 
held in conjunction with the 55th an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Detrott in 
September, On September 14 the “Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Hour’ will 
be featured on the general convention 
program and buffet luncheon will be 
held. On September 15th, the Millon 
Dollar Round ‘Table participates in 
Fellowship Luncheon” on the general 
convention program; and, the formal 
meeting and business session will then 
be held. 

Program 
QOstheimer, 
Mutual Benefit, 


conunittee consists of Mr. 
chairman; Paul W. Cook, 
Chicago; Paul H. Dun 
navan, Canada Life, Minneapolis; John 
Rk. Mage, Northwestern Mutual, Los 
Angeles and Mr. Shoul. The annual 
outing will be held Saturday and Sun- 
day, September 16 and 17 with Harold 
> Parson, Travelers, Los Angeles, chair- 
man, Max M. Matusoff, Mutual Benefit, 
Cleveland, Robert Sanders, Business 
Men’s Assurance, San Diego, Malcolm 
D. Vail, Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, 
and Theodore Widing, Provident Mut 
ual, Philadelphia, forming the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Ostheimer also announced that 
certifying letters which accompany any 
applications for membership may be 
completed by home offices on the basis 
of the regular rules for granting produc- 
tion credits used by the respective com- 
panies, provided that the home office 
official who completes each certifying 
letter also completes a supplementary 
certification thereon to the effect that 
the total credits shown on the certify- 
ing letter are known by him to be equal 
to or less than, but absolutely not more 
than, the total credits would have been 
had they been separately computed on 
the basis.of Article V of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table adopted September 13, 
1943, 

This method of handling certifying 
letters, said Mr. Ostheimer, has been 
approved by the executive committee 
of the Million Dollar Round Table be- 
cause of manpower problems faced by 
home offices and its use will be permitted 
at least for the duration. However, home 
office officials who complete certifying 
letters on this basis will be expected to 
check carefully the calculation of credits 
for those who are close to the border 
line. 


Eastern Round Table 
Has Its First Meeting 


DISCUSS MANAGERIAL PROBLEMS 


Wm. M. Duff Heads New Committee to 
Consider Home Office-Field Relation- 


ships; No Executives Present 


The new Round Table of Eastern Life 
insurance managers and general agents 
at its first conference, held in Virginia 
Hot Springs last week, appointed a com- 
mittee having for its objective closer 
relations and understanding between 
home office and field. Chairman of com- 
mittee is Willian M. Duff, Equitable 
Society, Pittsburgh, other members be- 
ing Isadore Freid, general agent, New 
England Mutual, New York; Clifford L. 
McMillen and Herbert L, Smith, North- 
western Mutual Life, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Chairman of Round Table was Wil- 
liam J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society, 120 
Broadway, New York. Round Table re- 
sulted in an exchange of ideas on sub- 
jects of current and pertinent interest 
to agency managers, and it was decided 
to have another Round Table conference 
at Virginia Hot Springs next year. No 
company executives will be invited to the 
conference, and none were present last 
week, 

Among the most interesting talks made 
at Virginia Hot Springs was that of C. 
R. Eckert, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Detroit, who told of his methods of 
supervision and financing of new agents 
for two years. 


Among Those Present 


Among those attending the Round 
Table other than the names already men- 
tioned were Donald C. Keane, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; L. A. Cerf, Jr., State 
Mutual; M. J. Lauer, Continental Amer- 
ican; J. EF. MeGrath, United States 
utual Life; J. F. McGrath, United States 


Life; J. G. Ranni, Manhattan Life; Ar- 
thur V. Youngman, Mutual Benefit; H. 
I’, Underwood, Canada Life, New York 
City; W. Tolar Nolley, Northwestern 
Mutual, Richmond, Va.; and George S. 
Lott, Dayton, O. 

Presiding at special sessions were 
Messrs. Duff, Youngman, McMillen and 
Cerf. 


BOSTON TRUST ‘COUNCIL MEETS 


George Twigg, bin: Elected President at 
Annual Seminar; Other Officers 
and Directors 


George Twigg, Jr., Financial Planning 
Co., was elected president of the Boston 
Life Insurance & Trust Council at the 
annual meeting and seminar held this 


week. Hobart W. Spring, Merchants 
National Bank, was elected vice presi- 
dent; James C. Donahue, Webster & 
Atlas National Jank was reelected 


treasurer, and William C. Coogan was 
reelected secretary. Also elected were 
John F. Crocker, Day Trust Co. and 
Kenneth R. Mackenzie to three year 
terms on the executive committee. 

President Arthur B, Tyler, National 
Shawmut Bank presided over the ses- 
sion. John D. Wright, of Baltimore, 
nationally known tax consultant gave a 
talk concerning today’s tax problems. At 
the close of his talk Mr. Wright con- 
ducted a question period during which 
many phases of the tax question were 
clarified concerning trusts and kindred 
inatters. 

M. Luther Buchanan, CLU, president, 
American Society of CLU, Basil S. Col- 
lins, president, Boston chapter, CLU, and 
McKinley Warren, president, 
Life Underwriters Association 
among the guests at the luncheon, 


Soston 
were 


Buy es in inden 


James B. Beam Distilling Co., Cler- 
mont, Ky., has purchased Group Life, 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment, 
Accident and Sickness and Hospital 
and Surgical Expense from Prudential. 

Prudential also carries Group and al- 
lied —. purchased by Crystal 
Products Co., Kansas City. 


Fordyce Chairman and 
President Manhattan 


THOS. E. LOVEJOY, JR., FIRST V.P. 


Charles R. Cienie Senutaneninns of 
Agencies; Grover C. Simpson Chicago 
Branch Manager; Other Changes 


At the 94th annual meeting of Man 
hattan Life’s board of directors on 
May ll 5. P. Fordyce was re-elected 
president and in made 
chairman of the board. Love 


addition was 
Thomas EF. 





THOMAS E, LOVEJOY, JR. 

joy, Jr., was elected first vice president 
and treasurer. Charles R. Corcori in, who 
Was manager of the company’s ( “hie: igo 
office, has been made superintendent of 
avencies. Other advancements are these: 
Samuel H. Ackerman to be chief un 
derwriter and first assistant secretary; 
Joseph TT. Schubert and Harry W. 





CHARLES R. 


CORCORAN 


Smith to be assistant secretaries. Grover 
C. Simpson becomes manager of the 
Chicago branch office. The board of di 
rectors was re-elected. 

Manhattan Life continues its policy 
of investing in U. S$, Government bonds 
a sum equal to every dollar of its re- 
newal premiums, a_ policy maintained 
ever since Pearl Harbor. 

President Fordyce reported that April 
showed largest volume of new business 
written in any April during company’s 
history. 

The service flag of The Prudential 
shows 5,760 employes of the company in 
the armed service. There are twenty 
three gold stars. 
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Banks Bulge With Farm 
Money, Don Ross Asserts 


BUT FARMERS MUST BE SOLD 


Successful an Missehiaeliated Man- 
ager Tells of Opportunities for Agents; 
Cash Income Figures 


Don Ross, merchandising manager ol 
Successful Farming, who has appeared 


before many general agencies in mid 
west telling of opportunities to sell life 
insurance to farmers, says that farm 
greatest in all history. 
liquidated their debts at 


and most of them now have 


prosperity is 
Farmers have 
a rapid rate 
no mortgaged indebtedness. Country 
banks are bulging with farmers’ money 
he says. He declares that farm families, 
as a group, have never been over-insured. 

“If there was a made-to-order market 
for life insurance it exists today among 
the substantial, top-half farmers, partic- 
ularly those in the North Central states 
who are producing beef, pork, eggs, 
poultry and dairy products to feed a 
hungry world,” he says. 

However, Mr. Ross says that 
prospects are not breaking down doors 
of agents offices and homes to buy good- 
sized policies that are needed and which 
farmers are in a position to buy. They 
still have to be sold. 


good 


Farm Cash Income 

Recently, Successful Farming has is- 
sued a new data page showing the tre- 
mendous gain in farm cash income from 
1920 to 1944. 

In 1920 total farm cash income was 
more than $12,608,000,000. It went down 
to $4,743,000,000 in 1932 and then started 
going up again. In 1943 it had reached 
almost $20 billions and estimated 1944 
cash income will be $22 billions. This 
last figure represents a $3,641 cash in- 
come per farm, $399 more cash than 1943 
and $1,686 more than the old high year 
of 1920. 


WHAT WE WANT IN U. S. 
It's Healthy Democratic Society With 
People Having Voice in Country’s 
Policy, Says Commissioner Agger 
Discussing hopes of people of this 
country, with reference to their govern 
ment, Commissioner Eugene E. Agger of 
New Jersey, told the National Associa 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks here last 
week that every effort must be made 
to safeguard free markets. Develop 
ment of monopoly and use of political 
power to restrict the scope of the free 
market must be opposed while bureau- 
cratic regimentation and tendency to- 
ward enhancement of Federal control, as 
against that of state and local govern 
nent, must be reversed as well, he said. 

He added: 

“The kind society we want in our 
United States is not one where a few 
people at the top formulate policy and 
give instructions or issue orders and 
‘directives’ to all the rest of us. We 
vant, rather, a healthy democratic so- 
ciety where many of the people have a 
voice in the discussion of policy and in 
the methods to be applied in the appli- 
cation of that policy both in the field 
of business and in that of government.’ 


MANHATTAN’S APRIL. BUSINESS 

The agency force of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Co. set aside April as 
President’s Month, and exceeded the set 
goal of $4,000,000 of examined business. 
Leading agency honors went to the 
Ranni Agency, New York, with over 
$1,000,000 of examined business. Second 
place went to the Joseph D. Robbins 
Agency, with over $500,000. The leading 
producer in point of volume was Morris 
Kingsburg, of the Campbell Agency, New 
York, with $156,000; and in number of 
applic ations John LeG ath, of the Aubrey 
Green Agency, Westwood, N. J., his to- 
tal for the month being thirty-five ap- 
plications. 


Endorse Hugh S. Bell for 


National Ass’n Trustee 





HUGH 'S, BELL 

Hugh S. Bell, general agent [:quitable 
of Iowa, Seattle, has announced his can- 
didacy for trustee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The 
Seattle Life Underwriters Association 
has endorsed him. He has served as 
president of the Seattle Life Underwrit 
ers Association; Washington State Asso 
ciation, Seattle Life Managers, and 
Seattle chapter, CLU. 

Mr. Bell joined the Equitable Life in 
the Los Angeles agency nineteen years 
ago and three years later was appointed 
Seattle general agent, developing one of 
the company’s leading agencies. Four 
times in the last five years his agency 
has won for him the presidency of the 
company’s Organization Club, and he 
was named “Master Agency Builder” in 
1942 and 1943. He has spoken before 
many organizations. 


ELIZABETH DALY ROBERTS DIES 

Elizabeth Daly Roberts, daughter of 
Capitol Life President Clarence J. Daly 
and Mrs. Daly, died recently in) Wash- 
ington, D.C., of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Roberts, who was thirty-one, was 
the wife of Navy Lieutenant Melvin J. 
Roberts. Surviving besides her husband 
and parents are her three children, her 
grandmother, Mrs. Thomas F. Daly of 
Denver, and a brother, Lieutenant Tho- 
mas F. Daly, IT. 
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E. H. Hunt Sees Threat in 
New Legislative Trends 


Everette H. Hunt, 
Insurance Federation of New York, Inc., 
meeting of the 
Under- 


secretary-counsel, 


addressed the recent 
Schenectady Association of Life 
writers on “Legislative Trends in Insur- 
ance.” Mr. Hunt called attention to the 
bills introduced this year in New York 
to establish a state accident and health 
program financed primarily by the state. 
This plan, he pointed out, closely fol- 
lows the medical provisions of the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill now pending in 
Congress. “This proposed legislation is a 
serious threat to the entire insurance 
business,” he said, “and don’t think that 
because life insurance is not included 
that you who are in that business may 
rest easily. If the Congress can by a 
cons of the pen wipe out the private 
accident and health business, then it is 
but a short step to similar treatment of 
the life business.” 


NEW BUSINESS SALES’ RISE 

New life insurance for April was 1/10 
of 1% more than for April last year, and 
for the first four months of this year 
the total was 11.1% more than for the 
corresponding period of 1943, according 
to the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. For the month, Ordinary 
insurance showed an increase of 3.6% 
over April of last year, Industrial insur- 
ance a decrease of 13.1% and Group an 
increase of 1.2%. 

The statement aggregates the new 
paid-for business not including re- 
vivals or increases of thirty-nine 
United States companies having &1% of 
the total life insurance outstanding in 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies, 

Kor April, the new business was 
$774,292,000 against $773,583,000) during 
April of last year—an increase of 1/10 
of 1%. New Ordinary insurance was 
$523,278,000 against $505,276,000—an_ in- 
crease of 3.6%. Industrial insurance was 
$124,535,000 against $143,324,000— a de- 
crease of 13.1%. Group insurance was 
$126,479,000 against $124,983,000—an_ in- 
crease of 1.2%. 

For the first four months of this year, 
the new business was  $3,092,028,000 
against $2,783,768,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1943—an increase of 11.1%. 
New Ordinary was $2,100,083,000 against 


$1,787,461,000 — an increase of 17.5%. 
Industrial was — $524,545,000 neerens 
$556,427,000—a decrease of 5.7%. Group 


was $467,400,000 against $439,880,000—an 


increase of 6.3%. 











Wartime Problems Discussed 


By Menge and Marchese 
“Wartime Problems 
Concerning Disability and Double fp. 
demnity Benefits,” before the Home Oj.- 
fice Life Underwriters, in New York 
last week, Walter O. Menge, 
National Life, stated that the 
conflict provides — life 


In his address on 


Lincoln 
present 
insurance com- 
panies with their first major Opportunity 
to observe the manner in which the 
various types of limitation and exclusion 
provisions written into disability and 
double indemnity riders issued prior to 
the war have measured up to the prac- 
tical situations created by the war. “Such 
limitations and exclusion provisions ven- 
crally fall into three categories,” he said. 
“Clauses which provide for the suspen- 
sion of the benefit during war service: 
clauses which provide for termination 
upon entry into war service, and clauses 
which provide for neither suspension nor 
termination, but which make the hazard 
of war service a risk not assumed. Each 
of these three types has its own short- 
comings and none is perfect. 

“The attitude which the companies 
take with respect to the adininistration 
of these supplementary provisions in 
wartime will influence the reaction of 
the general public toward our business, 
either for better or for worse. [ feel that 
life insurance companies in general have 
no desire to be severe in their treatment 
of policyholders—particularly those who 
are now patriotically serving their coun- 
try. The best interests of the life insur- 
ance business lie in the direction of a 
favorable public opinion, and a_ liberal 
attitude in considering requests from 
discharged policyholders for restoration 
of terminated disability and double in 
demnity benefits will go far toward the 
promotion of satisfactory policyholder 
relationships. 

Michael Marchese, Massachusetts Mut- 
ual, in his paper on “Wartime Under- 
writing,” pointed out that the new meth- 
ods of warfare and the modern equip- 
ment employed present new problems 
in the underwriting of risks in the armed 
forces. Several broad groups coming un- 
der civilian category that are most close- 
ly touched by the war, such as the large 
class of both men and women employed 
in war industries, travel outside the home 
areas, etc., were also reviewed by Mr. 
Marchese. Another item receiving atten- 
tion in Mr. Marchese’s paper is the 
problem confronting insurance — com- 
panies in connection with removal of war 
riders in the post-war period in the light 
of the fact that extra hazards will con- 
tinue to exist in certain directions. 


NAMED BY AMERICAN MUTUAL 

The appointment of Reed C. Nelson, 
CLU as general agent in Oakland, Cal. 
for the American Mutual Life has been 
announced by Harry S. McConachie, 
vice president and superintendent ol 
agents. For the past seven years, Mr. 
Nelson was general agent in Cedar 
Rapids for the Mutual Trust Life, dur- 
ing which time he wrote more than 
$5,000,000 in personal production. Prior 
to his association with Mutual Trust 
Life, Mr. Nelson served as_ associate 
general agent in Cedar Rapids for the 
Penn Mutual for eight years. 


IOWA, MINNESOTA CONFERENCE 


A two state. conference of lowa and 
Minnesota life underwriter leaders was 
held last week at Mason City, lowa. 
The conference was an all-day session 
and John J. Steger, president of the 
Minnesota State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and C. V. Shepherd, lows 
president, arranged the mecting. 


PORTLAND MANAGERS ELECT 

Wilbur K. Hood, local manager of 
the Mutual Life of New York, Portland, 
Ore., has been elected president of the 
P ortland Life Insurance Managers Asso- 
ciation. A. A, Hendricks, America’ 
National was elected vice president, al 
Arthur Weaver, Sun Life Assurance, 
secretary-treasurer, 


. 
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Underwriting Pensions 
Has Special Problems 


DISCUSSED BY ROSS B. GORDON 
President of Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association Comments On 
Phenomenal Development 


touched off Pension 
Trust sales was tax exemptions orig- 
inally provided under Sec. 219(f) of the 
Revenue Act of 1924, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the high federal income tax 
under the 
Gordon, vice 


The spark that 


1939 surtax law, said Ross B. 
president of State 


Mutual 





ROSS B. GORDON 

Life, in his address as president of the 
Home Othee Lite Underwriters Associa 
Lion, ine New York this week. 

This ~ phenomenal recent development, 
lie said, accounted for from 10 to 15% 
of ordinary aggregate business in 1943, 
and is destined to reach unpredictable 
totals because of the embodiment of the 
exemptions mentioned in the present In- 


ternal Revenue Code and the ever-in- 
creasing surtax and excess profits tax 
rates, 


The Social Security Act with payroll 
deductions among certain classes of em- 
ployes is another contributing factor in 
this type of sale. The agent can point 
to the pittance payable at age 65 to 
those qualified under the plan and in 
addition has, as possible prospects, the 
vast group of gainfully employed not 
covered by the Act. About twenty mil- 
lion people were excluded—farm labor- 
crs, domestics, employes of non-profit 
organizations, some civil servants, and 
the self-employed. The self-employed 
have always been a fertile field for life 
msurance sales and the professional men 
are apprehensive and keenly aware that 
the top earnings from. their profession 
are held for only a brief period of 
vears, Consequently, they have always 
heen vitally interested in life insurance 
as their best savings medium. In addi 
tion to the emphasis placed by the So- 
cial Security Act on the definite advan 
fage of a secured income for old age, 
the best national advertising by the in- 
surance industry in recent years has re- 
reatedly stressed guaranteed monthly 
mcome payments for old age comfort 
and independence. True, with this sales 


approach to man’s selfish nature, it does 
not si iecki edna ¢ 

Por necessarily follow that the prospect 
urchases an endowment policv, but the 


basic idea makes it an excellent. door 
opener to a real sales interview. 
“ Underwriters’ Function 
he home office underwriters’ function 
“as two-fold, said Mr. Gordon, to guard 
hag and to control the persistency. 
len the agent requests ii office 
Permission to insure a group of em- 
ployes under a Pension Trust, the initial 
na * vital one and must be 
me ee knowledge of the agent and 
nitted information concerning 
the corporation. . 


‘irst of all, does the agent qualify for 





Left to right: 
tan Life; 
dential; 


Metropolitan Life; T. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 


(standing) Walter F, Shaw, Mutual Life; 
Victor Butts, John Hancock; Orville E. Beal, and Louis H. Schmidt, Pru- 
F. F. Weiden- 
borner and Dr. M. B. Bender, Guardian Life; R. R. Lawrence and T. P. Ryan, 


Raymond Johnson, New York Life; A. P. Carroll, Equitable; 
Manhattan Life; 


J. W. Reed, Metropoli- 


Lawrence Washington, H. L. 


Rhoades, and T. A. Whittaker, Metropolitan Life; (sitting, left to right) B. J. Dunne, 
executive secretary of the life insurance division; Harry A. Brown, chairman, com- 
munity sales division; Nevil Ford, chairman, war finance committee of New York 
State; G. F. Johnston, chairman, life insurance division; F. W. Gehle, executive 
manager, war finance committee of New York State; C. C. Fulton, Home Life; 


Ralph Carpenter, Penn Mutual. 


Key executives of the New York City 
life insurance organizations which, 
through company investment and_ sales 
of War Bonds to the public by their 
personnel, were responsible for more 
than $1,000,000,000 of the $14,000,000,000 
national goal in the Fourth War Loan, 
met May 11 with Nevil Ford, chairman 
of the New York State War Finance 
Committee, to plan for all-out participa- 
tion in the $16,000,000,000 Fifth War 
Loan scheduled to open June 12. 

Present at the meeting, which was 
held at the Metropolitan Life, were 
representatives of eight companies 
whose home offices are located in New 
this exacting task? Can he afford the 
possible loss of time and earnings dur 
ing the preliminary stages of the sale? 
Some members of the syndicates spe- 
cializing in the pension field state that 
a two-year period from the initial inter- 
view is not unusual, and that six to 
cight months is the average term re- 
quired for the placement of all policy 


contracts. Usually the agent will have 
to interview each employe in advance 
otherwise there will be many rejec- 


tions, postponements and substi andard 
issues. In addition to the ability to give 
weeks or months of hard work without 
immediate results, the agent must pos- 
considerable knowledge ot tax 
the proposal may be 
Internal Revenue 


sess a 
law. Otherwise, 
turned down by the 
Department. 

Mr. Gordon observed that the follow- 
ing information 1s quite essential con- 
cerning the corporation: The date of 
organization and the product now manu- 
factured or offered for sale; the nature 
of the business prior to 1939; is the 
business now concentrating on war pro- 
duction; what is the outlook for their 
product when hostilities cease; approxt- 
increase in volume of oa siness as 


mate i 
well as the increase in number of em- 
ployes. No company constitutes a good 


Plan unless its 
amount and 


for a Pension 


prospect en : 
sufficient in 


earnings are 


stability to warrant the initial invest- 
ment and a reasonable anticipation ol 
continuation over a period of years. 


Management of the concern must have 
a keen sense of responsibility in its em- 
ploye relationship and anticipate from 
its expenditure definite benefits arising 
from a_ stabilized, satisfied employe 
group. If the employer is sold only on 
the fact that a major portion of the cost 
is an accounting item, a payment to an 
insurance company instead of to the gov- 
ernment, the duration of the retirement 
plan is certainly dubious. 

An employe data sheet listing sex, 
occupation, employment date and_ the 
stable wage base of each employe should 
also be furnished as well as the basic 
pension formula. Top executives, if par- 
ticipating, generally are high in the age 
brackets and, unless a maximum retire 
ment income is embodied in the treaty, 
require too large a monthly pension pay- 
ment in relation to the entire list. The 
waiting period before qualification in the 


York City and field executives of other 
companies with large agency staffs doing 
business in the city. 

Gale F. Johnston, third vice president 
of the Metropolitan, again chairman of 
the life insurance division, set the key- 
note of the discussion when he pointed 
out that the pattern followed by the 
life insurance fraternity in New York 
during the Fourth War Loan had met 
with the enthusiastic approval of the 
Treasury Department and was to be 
copied widely throughout the country 
for the Fifth Loan campaign. There 
will be 30,0CO volunteer bond salesmen 
on the life insurance team. 


scheme may give the best lead as to 
eligibility, particularly with pension pro- 
posals on concerns enjoying an unusual 
participation in the war effort. 


Some Pension Trust Problems 


Mr. Gordon pointed out that the with- 
holding method of tax collection is un- 
doubtedly a permanent system that has 
a distinct advantage in that it adds 
rather materially to the number of tax- 
payers and, therefore, is a sound tax 
collection method. However, it does re- 
duce the “take-home” pay in the en- 
velope, which makes it more difficult, to 
induce non-participants to later enter 
the plan when they qualify for partici- 
pation. 

He brought up the question as to 
whether the agent or agents of record 
are willing and prepared to give the 
follow-up service commensurate with 
their commission earning. As an ex 
aumnple, he cited a_ particular Pension 
Trust which was set up on a 30% con- 
tribution by the employes, but the em- 
ployer fired a key-man before he had 
been billed with his portion of the pre- 
mium. Nine months later, on the pre- 
imium anniversary, the resignation was 
disclosed and a demand was made for 
the return of the full initial premium. 
It would appear that the agent in this 
instance showed a definite lack of in- 
terest in ‘failing to contact the Pension 
Trust committee periodically. 

There are many new problems to be 
intelligently solved in connection with 
Pension Trusts. Mr. Gordon visualized 
with the defeat of Germany a post-war 
period of industrial boom that will am- 
ply maintain our previous high standard 
of living. If venture capital is encour- 
aged to come out of hiding and manage- 
ment and labor can come to a_ better 
agreement as to their joint responsibili- 
ties, the country is bound to have pros- 
perous times ahead. The nation, as a 
whole, has not gone on a spending spree, 
notwithstanding that it is stated that SIX 
billion dollars were spent for liquor in 
the year 1943. Over twenty-five billions 
have been invested in Government 
Bonds by the rank and file. Savings 
bank accounts have accumulated at an 
unprecedented pace. Policy loans, mort- 
gage indebtedness and all other types 
of liabilities have been paid off in full 
or materially reduced, 


Disability Claim Rate 
Due to Rise Further 


E. B. WHITTAKER GIVES VIEWS 


Group Casualty Experience Discussed By 
Prudential Executive Before American 
Management Insurance Conference 
weekly 


25% 


The claim rate of indemnity 
insurance increased about c we year 
and is still going up, said E, Whit- 
taker, second vice pre sident of The Pru- 
dential in a talk before the spring insur- 
ance conference of the American Man- 
agement Association held in New York 





EF. B 
ee >. 


WHITTAKER 


last week. It is his opinion that many 


claims will be presented for the maxi- 
mum benefit period when the war is 
over and employes are laid off. 

“There are several important reasons 
why the claim rate has increased so 
markedly during the past year,” said 
Mr. Whittaker as he made the following 
among other comments: 

“1. Perhaps the most important requirement 
for the successful operation of any disability 
program is that the employe should have some 
financial urge to return to work. 

“In the old days, it was quite 
provide weekly indemnity benefits up to two 


general to 


thirds, or in some cases three-quarters, of pay. 
Nowadays it isn’t safe to provide benefits for 
more than one-half of pay or, in effect, two- 
thirds of ‘take home pay.’ 

“2. It is also vital that there be no dupli- 
cation of payments between those made by the 
insurance company and those provided under 
some employes benefit association or extension 
of wages by the employer. A very good exam- 
ple of this is given in a booklet prepared by the 
labor economics section of the General Motors 
Corp. 
of two plants located a short distance apart, 
both carrying the same benefits under a Group 
policy, but in one case there was an additional 
The claim 


They analyzed the disability experience 


payment provided by a private plan. 
rate in the plant which had the supplementary 
plan was consistently from 60 to 70% higher 
than in the first. Since these two plants drew 
on the same labor market, it is quite clear that 
benefit, the higher the claim 
I cannot urge you too strongly 


the higher the 
rate. Therefore, 
to cut out any duplication of benefits in this 
way or you'll certainly pay through the nose 
for it, as well as cause disruption in your 
production schedule. 

“3. In the past it was quite usual to provide 
benefits starting with the fourth day of disa- 
bility. 


in short duration claims especially 


There has been a very marked increase 
among the 
aged and infirm, and several companies are un- 
willing to issue any policy now under which 
benefits are paid for the first week of disa- 
bility. This ties in logically with workmen's 
compensation laws in most states which have 
a one or two weeks’ preliminary period. 

“4, Looking more to the end of the war 
persons now working will be laid off 
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when 


(Continued on 


Mr. Gordon looks with confide nce, to 
not only a continuance of pension and 
profit sharing business, but to a much 
broadened general insurance market. 
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a Typ pe of Juvenile 
By Bankers National 


BEARS COUPONS TO BE CASHED 


Contract Continues in Force; Basic 
Whole Life Maintained at Reduced 


Premium Rate 


Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. [., has introduced a new type of ju 
venile policy to its field force issued 
from birth to 14% years of age. This 


coupons which may be 
cash at the time of en 
surrendering of 


policy contains 
sare | ] 
surrendered tor 


into college. The 


France 
these coupons to provide cash for edu 
tional purposes does not call for the 
termination of the contract, nor the set 
ting up of a loan against the policy. 
The basic whole life also remains in 
force by the payment of a reduced pre 
mium. This premium is the rate for 
whole life at the inception of the policy 
ir original age at issue and it allows the 
insured protection for the rest of his 
life at an extremely low premium. 


There is no evidence of insurability 
required at the time of making the 
change. Should death occur prior to the 
surrender of the coupons the face of the 
policy is payable in addition to the 
amount of the coupon accumulation at 
244% compound interest. 
(nother option provides 
policy may be matured as an endow 
ment at the end of twenty-five years 
This policy is designed to eliminate the 
objection to buying a high premijum 
policy or endowment and of having to 
sacrifice the savings portion of pre 
miums paid should death occur prior to 
the end of the endowment period. 
Owing to the ever-increasing demand 
for adequate inane coverage for edu 
cational purposes, the company states, 
this unique type of policy should be one 


that the 


of the most beneficial to the policy 
holder as well as to the life underwriters 
in the field, 


Naval Officers abdoces 


Life Underwriters Meeting 
The. Life 
the City of 
meeting last 


Association of 
held a dinner 
Hotel Penn 


Underwriters 
New York 
week at the 


sylvania, at which time a slate of officers 
to be voted upon at the June meeting 
was presented by the nominating com 
mittee. The slate of officers submitted 


committee appeared in last 
week’s issue of The Eastern Under 
writer. Speakers at the dinner were 
Commander A. C. Jacobs, USNR, and 
Commander Edward B. Harp Jr., Che 
Commander Jacobs, who is in charge 
of the casualty program of the Navy, 
spoke on the “Price We Must Pay for 
Victory.” Commander Harp told of his 
experiences aboard the U. S. S. Hornet. 
He was on duty when it acted as the 
Shangri-La for General James Doolittle 
and his raiders on their trip to Tokyo. 
He was also with the Hornet when it 
was torpedoed and sunk in the South 
Pacific last vear. 


by the 


REPORTS 89% GAIN FOR APRIL 

The William H. Siegmund = general 
agency, Connecticut Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles, showed a gain of 89.9% in paid 
for business for April over the corres- 
ponding period of 1943. The increase 
placed the agency in twenty-eighth 


place among all the agencies of the 
company. Sidney Y, Newcomb, ee iF 

/ 
agency manager. 
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Anaad Genie Agent 
For Berkshire in Jersey 





JOSEPH W. 
The Berkshire Life 


FOX 


Insurance Co. has 


announced the appointment of Joseph 
W. Fox as general agent, with head 
quarters in Jersey City. Mr. Fox, a na 
tive of New Jersey, graduated from life 


courses at City 


York Uni 


insurance instruction 
College of New York, New 
versity and Rutgers College. He entered 
the insurance business in 1921. In 
March, 1938, he became an agent for the 
Continental American, and in Septem- 
ber, 1940, was appointed supervisor for 
the Jules Anzel agency of the company. 
Mr. Fox has been a successful personal 
producer qualifying in seven months for 
club membership, a usual twelve-months’ 
qualification period and since that time 
has qualified each year for company’s 


Leaders’ Club. He has specialized in 
estate planning, business insurance and 
Pension Trusts, 

Mr. Fox is a member of the New 


York Life Underwriters Association, the 
Life Supervisors Association, a past 
master of Bethel Lodge No. 207, F. & 


A. M., serving his mastership in 1937. 
He is also a 32nd Degree Mason, a mem- 
ber of New Jersey’s Consistory and a 


Shriner. 
MUTUAL TRUST LIFE CHANGE 
A. H. Neil Made Manager of New York, 


New Jersey and Penna.; Position of 
Eastern Manager Discontinued 
Mutual Trust Life has made some 
changes in eastern territory manage- 
ment following the resignation of L. R. 
Lunoe as eastern manager to become 
regional sales. director of Common- 
wealth Life of Louisville. The position 
of eastern manager has been discon- 
finned and the three states of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania will 
be in charge of A. H. Neil as manager. 


Jack B. Hawkins will be assistant man- 
ager and Arthur L. Tiedemann manager 
of the New York City brokerage de- 
partment. Mr. Neil and Mr. Hawkins 
have been assistant eastern managers. 
The six New England states will be 


supervised from the home. office. 


_Mr. Lunoe was given a luncheon May 
15 which was attended by Mutual Trust 
officers from the home office. 


War Mortality of Bank 
Insurance Policies Low 


FOUR CLAIMS FROM THIS STATE 


Mutual Savings ‘Dunks Had 323,000 
Policies in Force at End of 1943; 
Other Data 
now have 


Mutual savings banks 
Clarence B. 


323,000 policies in force, 
Plantz, chairman of the savings bank 
life insurance committee, told the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks at its convention in Waldorf- 
Astoria last week. Insurance in force at 
end of 1943 is as follows: Connecticut, 
$2,500,000; Massachusetts, $247,000,000 ; 
New York, $38,000,000; total, $287,500,000. 

Discussing war mortality Chairman 
Plantz said: “The war apparently has 
had little effect upon death losses. The 
ratio of actual to expected mortality 


in the three states last year was: Con- 
necticut 6.5%; Massachusetts 39.5%, 
and New York 22.5%. With 41,000 
policies outstanding in New — York, 
but four deaths have been directly at- 
tributable to the war which, lad = they 
not taken place, would have changed 
the ‘actual to the expected’ from 22.5% 


to 21.4%. Massachusetts, with 277,000 
policies, reported that the amount of 
forty-eight death claims upon men in 
the service, most of which were at- 
tributable to war causes, constituted less 
than 7.5% of total claims for the last 
year.” 

Net rates of interest earned by the 
banks for 1943 was as follows: Con- 
necticut, 3.13%; Massachusetts, . 3.18%; 
New York, 3.22%. 


MICHIGAN APPOINTMENT 


Herbert B. Then. Appointed Head 
of Insurance Department’s Life 
and Fraternal Division 
David A. 


Michigan Commissioner 
Herbert B. 


Forbes has announced that 
Thompson, for. many years secretary- 
counsel of the Michigan State Life Un- 
derwriters Association, will head Michi- 
gan Department’s life and fraternal divi- 
The new director fills a vacancy 
organization which 


sion. 
in the Department 
has existed since the resignation last 
December, of Seth R. Burwell, who re- 
signed to enter private law practice. In 
the interim Carl Solenberger, chief ac- 
tuary, has been acting director of the di- 
vision. 

Mr. Thompson comes to the Depart- 
ment with a broad background of ex- 
perience in insurance and law. His long 
connection with the life underwriters 
brought him into close association not 
only with the Department and its offi- 
cials but with legislators, particularly the 
insurance committees. He spent most of 
his time in Lansing during legislative 
sessions, looking after association inter- 
ests, and has been instrumental in fram- 
ing a number of constructive acts passed 
by recent legislatures. 


REYNOLDS CORP. ‘GROUP POLICY 

Total protection of $937,000 has been 
acquired by the employes of the Rey- 
nolds Research Corporation’s container 
division, Louisville, a subsidiary of Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., through a Group life 
insurance policy issued by The Pruden- 
tial. There are 937 employes and each 
is insured in the amount of $1,000. The 
policy also includes group hospital and 
surgical expense benefits. The plan is on 
a contributory basis. 


—:!12 


Thorne Agency Supervisor 





JAMES C. SPRINGER 
Raymond F. Thorne, general agent, 
Serkshire Life, 225 Broadway, New 


York, has announced the appointment of 
James C, Springer as supervisor, Mr, 
Springer entered the life insurance busi- 
ness with a large Eastern company in 
1928, and has since limited his interests 
in the field to personal production. Mr. 
Springer is a graduate of Brookville 
High School, Brookville, Pa., and. of 
Brown University, where he specialized 
in economics. He also took the life in- 
surance course at New York University. 


U. S. LIFE BUSINESS UP 56% 


New business issued by the United 
States Life Insurance Co. during the 
first four months of 1944 represents an 
increase of 56% as compared with the 
similiar period during 1943, This  in- 
crease is the result of substantial gain in 
life, wholesale and Group insurance, The 
company’s intensified activity in civilian 
overseas coverage also has contributed 
materially to the increases. The Brainard 
and Black agency, Honolulu, is currently 
leading the field in life paid-for. The 
Blanchard Organization, Providence, 1s 
leading in accident and health business. 


With 26% fewer agents than in 1940, 
the life insurance companies have shown 
an increase in the average sales of new 
life insurance per agent of 50% since 
then. 
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Ian Mackenzie Offers 
10-Point Health Plan 


AT $250,000,000 “ANNUAL COST 


Individual Hininsaiinaiiaity Would Be Flat 
Rate of $12 a Year for Every- 
one Over Sixteen 


For the benefit of Canadian 
earners in the low-income brackets, lan 
Mackenzie, pen- 
sions and national health 
health 


merged into the 


wage 
Canadian minister of 
has devised a 
which will be 


ten-point plan 


Canadian health insur- 
ance program now under discussion at 
Ottawa. At the time Mr. Macken- 


zie has revealed further details of Can- 


sane 


ada’s proposed health insurance scheme. 

Mr. Mackenzie reveals that the yearly 
cost of the Canadian health insurance 
scheme will be $250,000,0C0, which will 
fe secured through contributions by the 
insured and the Federal Government. 
This money. will help to put into effect 
the following ten-point plan of the 
health minister: 

Ten-Point Progsam 

1, Reduetion of sickness and mortal 
ity and the creation of positive health. 

Provision of the services of the gen 
7 gga consultant, specialist, 
surgeon, nurse, hospital, dentist and an- 


cillary services to everyone. 3. Protec- 
tion of families against the hazard of 
illness. 4. Eradication of tuberculosis and 


reduction of mental ill 
ness, heart disease, arterial disease, ne- 
phritis, diabetes, cancer and diseases of 
middle life. 5. To attack the 
sickness and death vigorously 


venereal disease; 


causes of 
and effec 


tively. 6. Protection of motherhood and 
childhood. 7. Extension of public health 
services. 8. expansion of hospitals, san- 


laboratories, health units and 
Integration of public 
Provision 
and 


atoria, 
health centers. 9. 
health and medical care. 10. 
of all known preventive, diagnostic 
treatment services for all 
Mr. Mackenzie says that the following 
principles have been followed in formu 
lating the draft health insurance bill: 
Principles Followed 
1. The plan must safeguard the qual- 
ity of medical service and preserve the 
essential personal relations between pa- 
tient and physician. 2. It must provide 
for the future development of preventive 
and therapeutic services in such kinds 
and amounts as will meet the needs of 
substantially all the peonle and not 
merely their present effective demands. 
3. It must provide services on financial 


terms which the people can and will 
meet without undue hardship either 
through individual or collective — re- 
sources. 4. There should be a full ap 


plication of existing knowledge to the 
prevention of disease so that all medical 
practice will be permeated with the con- 
cept of prevention. 5. The basie plan 
should include provision for assisting 
and euiding patients in the selection of 
competent practitioners. 6. Adequate 
and suitable payment must be provided 
individuals and agencies which furnish 
the care, 

Of the $250,000,000 annual cost it is 
estimated that individual assessments 
might meet about $150,000,000; the Do- 
minion would nay between $75,000,000 
and $85,000,000 and the provinces be 
tween $15,000,000 and $25,000,000. 


Individual Assessments 


Individual 


would be a 
flat rate of $12 


aassessments 


a year for everyone over 
sixteen who can afford to pay plus a 
graduated scale based on income. In the 


case of a single person the graduated 
contribution would be 3% of income 
above $660 a year, this not to exceed 
$3 For a married person the gradu- 
payment would be 5% of income 
$1,200, but not to exceed $50. 
There is no charge contemplated for 
children under 16, but they would re- 
ceive complete medical care plus dental 
service. The Federal treasury would 
Car this expense. However, persons 
With dependents over 16 must carry the 
share of such dependents. Thus a mar- 


ated 
above 


ried man with a wife and one depend- 
ent child over 16 would pay a flat rate 
of $36 per year—$12 each—and in addi- 
tion if his earnings exceeded $1,200 he 
would pay 5% on the amount over $1,200 
but not more than $50. The maximum 
payment for a married man has been set 
at $74, made up of the basic $12 for man 
and wife plus a maximum of $50 on 
income over $1,200. 

“If health insurance is adopted in a 
province,” Mr. Mackenzie states, “all 
adults will register and a list of physi- 


cians be provided from which each qual-- 


ified person may select a physician. The 
list will be provided after consultation 
between the provincial health insurance 
authority and the authorized medical 
committee appointed for the purpose of 
co-operating with the provincial health 
insurance authorities. If a person wishes 
he may select a clinic instead of a pri- 
vate practitioner, If doctors practice on 
a fee basis, it would not be necessary 
to select a physician at the time of 
registration.” 

The method of payment of doctors, 
nurses, dentists, hospitals and other per- 
sons is left to the decision of the pro- 
vincial health insurance authority = 
consultation with representatives of each 
It has been suggested 


of these groups. [ 
that method of payment in rural areas 
might lend itself to a salarv basis and 


in urban areas to a per capita basis. 


Robert L. Barbour to Join 
The Weekly Underwriter 


Robert L. 
circles, 
Underwriter on 


well known in in- 
will join The Weekly 
June 1 as vice president 
Publishing 


Barbour, 
surance 


Printing & 
that paper 
insurance services. He is 


of Underwriter 


Co., publishers of and of 


several other 
now publicity assistant in Mutual Life’s 
home office. 

A graduate of Manlius School in 1929 
he spe nt several months in Europe .with 
Paris branch office of Bankers Trust Co. 
After experience as an agent of New 
York Life he became associate editor of 
The Insurance Field and became that 
paper’s executive representative in New 
York City. In October, 1942, he joined 
Mutual Life. 

Mr. Barbour is a son of Robert P. 
3arbour, United States manager, North- 
ern Assurance, and is a former vice 
president and director of the New York 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce and 


Young Men’s Board of Trade of New 
York. 

Group life insurance now _ covers 
3,000,000 more workers than in early 
1941, 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















Bert Rodgers President 
Of Union National Life 


Bert Rodgers, executive vice president, 
Union National Life, Lincoln, has been 
named president of the company to suc- 


ceed the late W. E. Barkley. C. C. Cart- 
ney takes Mr. Barkley’s place on the 
board of directors. Mr. Rodgers and 


Mr. Barkley organized the company in 
1931, 


Harold L. Bobeck Promoted 


Harold L. Bobeck, former 
divisional manager, Lincoln National 
Life, has been promoted to divisional 
manager of the company’s mortgage loan 
department, succeeding Paul Bauer, who 
resigned to join a mortgage loan com- 
pany in Minneapolis. Mr. Bobeck joined 
the Lincoln National Life in 1930. He 
became assistant divisional manager of 
the mortgage loan department in 1937. 


assistant 





Man Who 


and 


Erie, Pennsylvania 

Winston-Salem, N. €. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Manchester, N. H. 


Portland, Maine 


York, Pennsylvania 





Are You the 


—Wants to be a 


General Agent 


—Lives in any of 


these towns? 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


INSURANCE 


Fort Wayne 


Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 


If you live in or near any of the above 
towns and are ambitious for a General 
Agency opportunity there which your 
present company is unable to give you 


the General Agency openings offered. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 








—write in confidence for the details of 


COMPANY 


Indiana 
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Practical Pension 
Planning Supplement 
JOURNAL OF COMM’RCE NUMBER 


Authors Are Insurance Men, Bankers, 
Lawyers and Consultants; Subjects 
of Articles Printed 


Che Journal of Commerce, New York, 
n Mond: of this week got out 


' \ 
lement, “Practical Pension lan 


1 
a valuable contribution to the bu 
subject now having an unusual 


Tie on a 
vice interest to imsurance compant 
banks and lawyers. It is the second suy 
plement along these line published = b 
| of ¢ The following are the authors 
n the edition. together with their tithe 
“Integration of Pension Plans”—lred P 
McKenzie, assistant vice president, Cen 
il Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
“Essentia f Pension Plannin 


Railroad 


W. Latimer, chairman, 
ent Board, Clheago 
lanning of Retirement Benefit 


George B. Buck, New York consultiny 





‘\ Self-Administered Trusteed) Pension 
Plan’——-W I} Dumeckel, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

Group Annuity Plans 

Annuity Plans’—Morgan H. Al 


a roup 
Connecticut: Gren 


\ ord, assistant 


\ actuary, 
eral 
Individual 
Robert |. Lawthers, 
partment, New 


Poli Pension Plans” 
WISUPAalice 


Mutual 


manager, 
Eeneland 


“Group Life Retirement Plans”—D., N 
Warters, vice president and actuary, Bank 


" ot eetichl Plans’—Meyer M. Gold 
Connecticut’ Mutual, 
Planning Co. ol 


stein, general agent, 


1 


and president, Pension 
New York. 
‘Deferred Profit-Sharing or Bonus 


(sardner, second vice 
Weber, assistant 
Chase National 


Jerome 
ollicer, 


president, and C 
personal trust 
' 


Pension Costs 
Franklin ¢ 


Phila 


“Estimating Ultimate 
\gainst Known Facts 


Morss, Jr., Geyelin, Morss & Frey, 
{ 


“Iemploye Contributions Toward Pension 
H. Walter Forster, president, 


Plan Costs” 
Forster & Crosby, Inc., 


lowers, Perrin, 

Philadelphia 
Ihe Importance of Adaptability in Financing 
|’ or Plan” Ernest .. Colegrove, second 

resident. Guaranty Trust Co., New Yorl 

The Flexibility of Profit Sharing Plans” 

\. Robert Bast, vice president, Land Title Bank 

Philadelphia 


Progress of Plans Toward Treasury Quali 

ition’’—Herman ( Biegel, Alvord & Alvord, 
\\ ingte D, ¢ 

Case History of Qualified Pension Plans” 
Hugh O'Neill, New York 

“Recent Legal and Tax Developments im the 
r o Field”’—Gustave Simons, Simon « 


ittorneys, New York 

‘Some Practical Legal Problems in Qualify 
Existing Plans’——Denis Brandon Maduro, 

mber New York bar 

What Happens When Plan Are Discon 

H. Ober Hess, member of Philadelphia 


Data For Programs 


A cset y of Data For a Pension Program” 

( RK. I Wickender pre ident, ¢ QL 4 Wie 
ind A ciates, Inc New ork 

*Safeguardi Pension Plans’—Jonathan G 
Sharp, ot Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, 
. 
‘ WwW York 

“How to Explain Plans to Stockholders” 


Louis B. Warren of Rathbone, Perry, Kelley 
“How to Explain Plans to Employes’—Fred 
t. Hawley, manager, insurance department, 
Corporation, New York. 
“Pension Plans for Partnerships and Small 
Business’’— Irvin Bendiner, Philadelphia 
‘Prudent Man Investment Rule and Employ: 
f Funds’”—-M. A Shattuck, president, 
Massachusetts Bar Association 
The Future of Pension and Benefit Plans” 
I G inmer, manager, Pension Actuarial De 


ent, Josepl Froggatt & Co., Inc., New 





CLARENCE S. SCHRAM DEAD 
Clarence ©. Schram, former manage 
of the Metropolitan Life in Cincinnati, 
died there recently as a resu't of heart 
rouble. Mr. Schram, who 
old, joined the Metropolitan in 1894, 
and from 1915 to 1927 was a Cincinnat 
manager. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Georgia Schram; a son Lauren 
Douglas E. 


was /0 vea 


Schram: a daughter, Mrs. 
Dayton. 


Lawson, 


— wee 


THE EASTERN 


Ay ctt' (yprrwerer Ge aes | 
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T. W. FOLEY AGENCY MOVES 


State Mutual Agency Now Located at 
370 Lexington Ave.; One of the 
Company's Leading Agencies 
Phe Timothy W. Foley Agency, State 
Mutual Life, is now located 370 Lex 
ington Ave., corner of 41st Street, New 
York, having recently moved from it 
former location on 42nd Street. Sev 
eral features of the new quarters of the 
Koley Agency include a private office 
ly fequipped to handle the busi 
ness of the aveney’ brokerage clientele 
and a large modern medical 
The Koley Agence) 


leading agencies, led all the 


especks 


room, 
which is one of the 
company’ 
avencies of the company in paid busine 
for the month ot pontine and to date 
this year reports an merease of 95% in 
paid busines over the corre ponding 
period of 1943. There is no Pension 
Prust business or annuities included in 
this imerease During the  lounders 
Month Campaten, which was held in 
March, in celebration of the company’ 
LO0th anniversary, the Foley Agency wa 
iwarded a prize as the leader of one of 
the six divisions that competed in. the 
Capa 

brood \ i VIC? presi 
Manavers Association 
York 


General \eent 


dent of the Late 











METHODS 


If you know home office systems 


this large eastern life insurance company has an important place 


for you in planning division, We 


methods man to work for an attractive 
giving complete outline of your experience and qualifications. Do 


not enclose photograph or references. 


this advertisement. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Lane, 


want a thoroughly qualified 


Box 1522, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 


MAN 


and procedures thoroughly, 


salary. Write us in detail, 


Our own staff know of 








The Agencies 
vh, Inc. will hear an address by E. 


Bankers Life of 
Compensation’, at 


VO HEAR E. M. McCONNEY 


Committee of Pitts 


president, 
“Agents’ 


mecting 


executive vice 
Des Moines, on 
their next 


MecConney, 


20. 











REHABILITATION PLAN 


Pacific Mutual Shareholders Committee 
Asks Stockholders for the Deposit 


of Old Company’s Stock 


Pacific Mutual Shareholders Protective 
Committee has sent to all stockholders 
of the Pacific 
California 
asking for the 


Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
(Old Company) a letter 
deposit of their stock 


with the Citizens National Trust & Say 


Ings 


A 
ae ; gs the 


; : e Copy 
ee ge Ss the 





es Occidental Income Disability protects 


thereafter. 





INSURANCE 
HOME OFFICE 



















Do your prospects still ask for Income 


Disability with Life Insurance? 


Ours do. And we still write 


men to age 55, and women to age 50. 
Provides monthly disability income of 


$10 per $L000 to age 60, $5 per month 


Issued on Term plans, too. 


Occidental Life 
COMPANY OF 
* LOS ANGELES 





VL Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 





new 


old 


ing 


will 


it! 


tee 


Los 











CALIFORNIA 













an 


ship 


issuance of the deposit: rece’ 


deposit 

Re ee oe sharcholders, 
bth My The 
Committee are to 
Mutual Life 
pany) management to see that the plan 
of rehabilitation and reinsurance is ad 
hered 
cancellable policies are 
carly 

proper 


Pacific 
The rehabilitation plan 
inutualization of the 
should there be such mutualization, the 
committee declared its intention of see- 
that shareholders of the old com- 
pany 
ment 
pears 
not be 
sonable period the committee expressed 
its purpose to negotiate a sale of de 
posited stock upon the 
terms possible. 
Members of the 
signing the letter are: 
chairman of the 
Shoe 
chairman, executive committee, 
National Bank, 


of the late 
original 
H. H. Waggenseller, 
investment firm of ©’Melveny, 
seller & Durst, Los Angeles, is secretary. 


Sales of new Ordinary life 


Bank of Los Angeles, as depository, 
registration statement c: ve ring the 
ts filed by 


ee ; oe Protective Committee with the SEC 
Le ee became 


effective April 27, 1944, and a 
of the official prospectus covering 
accompanied the letter to 
letter states the purposes of th 
work with Pacific 
Insurance Co. (New Com- 


benefits of the non- 
restored at as 
a date as may be. possible and 
and that the properties of the 
Pacific Mutual are restored to the 


Mutual. 


to, that the 


provides for 
new company and 


receive a fair and adequate pay- 
for their stock interest. If it ap- 
that the old company cannot or 
rehabilitated within a rea 


most favorab'e 
Protective Commit 
F.C. Rand, 
International 
Wagegener, 
Republic 
Dallas; J. G. Voelkel, 
manager of the interests 
A. C. Balch, one of the 
members of the committee. 
president of the 
Waggen- 


board, 


Co., St. Louis; Leslie 


Angeles, 


SCHEUFLER LOSES IN COURT 
The 


ruled 
Superintendent Edward L. 
obtain official control of approximately 
$900,000 in 
funct 
Virginia. He 
funds 
ment 
insurance 
was under his jurisdiction. He may 2 
a rehearing by the court en bane. 
sourt 
proximate $00,000. [It went into receiver- 


Missouri Supreme Court has 
against the efforts of Insurance 
Scheufler to 


Missouri assets of the de- 
Assurance Co. of West 
sought control of — the 
on the ground that the invest- 
concern was really onerating as 
company and therefor 


ask 


Fidelity 


Mis- 


claims against the company ape 


May 29, 1941. 


insurance 


° " ° o Taw 
in Canada during March were $55,123, 


000, according to a report by 
dian Life Insurance Officers 
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Empire State Buys 
Junior Order Benefit 


REINSURANCE MADE ON MAY 6 


49 Councils in Junior Order Benefit 
Association in This State; Trans- 
action Voted at Convention 


A convention held in New York City 
May 6 by the Councils of the Junior 
Order Benefit Association voted to re 
insure all outstanding business with the 
Kmpire State Mutual, Jamestown, N. N's 

The Junior Order Benefit Association, 
incorporated under New York State 
laws, has been in business for a num 
ber of years. Its assets were approx 
imately $250,000 and the insurance ac 
quired will mean an increase ol approx 
imately 5% to the Empire business in 
force. 

C. M. Gardner, Jr., president, was the 
presiding officer at the convention, the 
negotiations for this transaction being 
carried on between Mr, Gardner and M. 
Q. Doolittle, president; Peter FE. Tum 


blety, first vice president; William H. 
Fletcher, Jr., general counsel, [mpire 
State. : 

There are approximately forty-nine 


Councils in the Junior Order in New 
York State. First Vice President Tum 
blety, who is in charge of [empire’s New 
York offices, says that the members of 
the Order will receive assumption cer 
tificates, and that it is now planned to 
handle this business through the Empire 
State Mutual’s office, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

President Doolittle of the Impire ex- 
pressed to the members of the conven 
tion the Empire’s appreciation of this 
new addition to the company. General 
Counsel Fletcher for Empire, and Jo- 
seph N. Schultz for the Junior Order 
handled the legal angles. Actuary rank 
Gerry of Miles M. Dawson & Son rep 
resented the Empire, and Actuary [Ed 
ward B. Fackler represented the Junior 
Order. 


RECALLS FAMOUS N. Y. FIRE 
Home Life Marks 50th Year of Early 
Skyscraper; Company Beginning Its 
Eighty-fifth Year 
In May, 1894, the Home Life of New 
York, then thirty-four years old, moved 
into its present office building at 256 
Broadway. At that time, it was the sky 
scraper of that section of New York, 
and it was the first office building of 
fireproof construction built in the city 
of New York. Four years later a fire 
destroyed the building next door. With 
the old type of construction, the Home 
Life building and its records would have 
been destroyed, but the building was 
only slightly damaged and its records 

were intact. 


‘ The famous “Leslie’s Weekly” said: 
No fire in years has attracted more 
attention in New York City 9 and 
throughout the country than the one 
which appeared on December 5 9 on 


Broadway and Warren Street and des 
troyed a clothing store and damaged the 
Home Life Insurance build'ng. This par 
ticular blaze will stand out in the his 
tory of modern conflagrations, because 
it was the first to put a so-called abso 
lutely fire-proof building to the test. 
Indeed, it is said by experts that the 
sreat walls of the Home Life building 
Prevented the flames from spreading in 
the strong wind then engulfing the block 
and perhaps many blocks.” 

May also marks another milestone 19 
Home Life’s history—the beginning o 
Its 85th year. From a modest bevinnine, 
the company has steadily progressed 
through sound management and able 
leadership and is today operating on 
a nationwide basis. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 1944 GAIN 
Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., re 
Ports that for the first four months ‘of 
this year the gain of insurance in force 
totaled $2,312,790, which is approxi- 
Mately 73% greater than it was last 
Year, 
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The Cunningham-Jones agency of 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


the Mutual 















Life is in new quarters at 


135 Broadway, the agency having moved into the entire second and third floors of 


the building on May 1. 


Co-partners are Philip D. Cunningham and Albert H. Jones 


who joined forces some time ago after both had run agencies in this city for the 


Mutual Life. 


Che accompanying picture shows part of the reception room in the me W quarters 


HOLD DIVISIONAL MEETING 


President T. I. Parkinson and Equitable 
Society Home Office Executives 
Attend Los Angeles Meeting 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equi 
table Life Assurance Society, and a staff 
of home offiee executives attended the 
company’s 
Los An 


veles. The meeting marked the comple- 
Parkinson” 


divisional meeting of the 


Western division last week in 


tion of the “Par for cam 
The Western 
prised of Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, Col 
orado, Utah and Montana. The agency 
managers from Spokane, Seattle, Port 
land, Oakland, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Phoenix, Denver and Los Angeles, 
the leadine agent from each of these 
agencies and the four leading unit man- 
avers were the delegates to the meeting. 

The meeting was divided into sections, 
a luncheon and a dinner, which was at- 
tended by 138, including the delegates 


paign., division is com 


and all agents in Southern California 
who had achieved the “par” classifica 
tion, alone with their wives. Agency 


Manager J. H. Harrop, Salt Lake City, 
president of the managers organization 
in the Western division, presided. 


In addition to Mr. Parkinson, those 
in the home office party were Henry 
\lexander, senior member of the board 
of directors; John H. Muller, head ot 
the city morteave department; R. I. No 


well, head of the farm mortyage depart 
ment and J. Bell, head of the publie util 
ities investment department 


PLAN IOWA SALES CONGRESS 

“Business Insurance, the Key to Mod 
ern Underwriting” will be the theme ot 
the annual congress of the lowa 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
to be held in Des Moines, May 26-27, 
according to an announcement by i V. 
Shepherd, state president, 


sales 


LUNOE JOINS COMMONWEALTH 


Former Eastern Department Manager of 
Mutual Trust Life Made Regional 
Sales Director 
IL. R. Lunoe, manager of the Eastern 


Mutual Trust Life, 


ville, has been appointed regional sales 


department, Louts 
director of the Ordinary department oi 
Life 


an announcement by 


Insurance Co., 
Wil 


liam R. Davis, Ill, agency secretary. M1 


the Commonwealth 


accé yrding to 


Lunoe will work out of the company’s 
home office at Louisville. The appoint 
ment will be effective June 1. 

Mr. Lunoe entered the life 
business on a full-time basis with the 
Connecticut Mutual in 1915. Six years 
later he joined the Mutual Trust Life, 
continuing with that company until the 
present time. During his twenty-thre¢ 
vears with the Mutual Trust Life he has 
served successively as state supervisor 
superintendent of agencies, manager of 
the New England department, again as 
superintendent of agencies, and managet 
of the astern territory, with headquar 
ters in New York. In his new post M 
Lunoe will supervise the company’s Or 
dinary operations in its Northern dé 
partment, 


insurance 


METROPOLITAN AG’CY CHANCES 
The Metropolitan Life has announced 
the appointments of Lester Pick, former 


manager of the Douglas Park office of 


the company, as manager of the district 
office at Chicago Heights, and its 
branch office at Kankakee, Ub, and 
James N. Henneberry, formerly assistant 


company at Ottawa, 


the district 


manager for the 
Il., as manager ol 
Springfield, IH. 


office at 


Mr. Pick has been with the company 
since 1923. Tle was appointed a mana 
eer in 1933. Mr. Henneberry joined the 


company in 1929 as an agent 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 
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Agent Wm. L. Meissel 
Gets Prison Sentence 


FORGED NAMES OF HIS CLIENTS 


Sixteen Life Companies Had Issued Pol- 
icies Where Agent Pocketed !nsureds’ 
Money; Loan Irregularities 


William L. Metssel of 20 Pine Street, 
New York, well known New York agent, 
Million Dollar 
Round Table, was sentenced in Court of 
May Il to 


from three and one-half to seven years 


and a member of the 


General Sessions on serve 


in prison for illegal operations, based on 


taking money from insurance clients, 


amounting to a large sum. According to 
police records, he had previously pleaded 
guilty to forgery and grand larceny in 
the transactions relative to which he was 
sentenced, 

a number of different types 
The 


often repeated, according to the prose- 


There are 


of these transactions. one most 


cuting officer, was forging loan papers 
for clients of his who allowed him to 
handle their entire insurance transac 


insurance 
bills 
for the policies sent to him. There were 
about sixteen life insurance companies 
which issued the policies, the handling 
of which brought Meissel into difficul- 
ties. As he received checks from the 
various insurance companies, drawn to 
the order of the policyholder, he forged 
the policyholder’s name and deposited 
the checks in his own personal bank ac- 
count. 

He followed a similar procedure rela 
tive to a number of checks for dividend 
accumulations, or in where the 
company had been asked to surrender 
the policy 


tions. He would file with an 


company an authority to have all 


cases 


Discounted Premiums 


There were also some discounted pre- 
mium transactions in which Meissel 
would get money to discount the pre- 
miums, would pay them into insurance 
companies; then, some time later, would 
say that the client had changed his mind 
and wanted the money back. The com- 
panies would then draw checks for the 


order of the policyholder, and these 
would get to Meissel. He would then 
put this money into his own account 
There were also transactions relative to 
interest sayments. He also obtained 


loans from banks on the security of in 
surance policies on forged papers. 

The National Surety Corp. and its re 
insurers had a bond covering the bank 
where Meissel had his own personal 
account 


Disability Claim Rate 


Page 7) 


return of 


from 


orders of 


(Continued 
through a contraction of 


employes now in the armed forces, I feel it 
very desirable to limit the benefit paying period 
gomeg 


claims on 


weeks, as I am afraid it’s 


difficult to 


to thirteen 


to be very turn down 


people who no longer have jobs. 


The rate of turnover in labor is very 
high at the present time and it is very de 
sirable for administrative purposes, as well as 
to cut down costs, to impose a probationary 
period of at least three months for new em- 


ployes.” 
“Most of the 


indemnity 


claim problems incident to 


insurance are not carried 
over to hospitalization insurance. The shortage 


and nurses with a resulting scarcity 


weekly 


of doctor 
of hospital accommodations is partly responsi 
ble for the very favorable claim rate prevailing 
in this type of insurance. ‘There are only two 
Major problems: 
“(1) The 


in industry which has raised the claim rate, and 


increased percentage of females 


(2) the maternity benefits on employes, formerly 


relatively unimportant, which have become so 


costly that our company and several others 


have imposed a nine months’ waiting period 
for maternity for all females except the original 


enrollment.” 
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Metropolitan Wartime 
Work Told in Pamphlet 


KEEP UP HEALTH AD PROGRAM 


Nearly 33,000,000 Health and Safety 
Booklets Distributed; Overcome 
Manpower Shortage 
Metropolitan Life paid 
$4,100,000 on account of 
$305 deaths from enemy action among 
armed forces and among 
shown in the pamphlet re 
he company’s operations last 


During 1943 
claims totaling 


those in the 
ivillans as 
port on t 
year now being distributed. This was 
about 2% of total death claims paid and 
ompares with $1,600,000 paid from Pearl 
Harbor to the end of 1942. Deaths 
attributable to war accounted for only 
one-quarter of the increase in mortality 
which was 6.7% of the record low 1942 
figure. A notable factor is that deaths 
of mothers in childbirth and infant mor 
tality reached new lows in the face of 
the continued rise in the birth rate. 
There were also fewer fatal accidents 
among civilians, 

Despite the increase in the cost of 
goods and services there was no in- 
crease last year in the company’s ex- 
pense rate. Cost increases were offset 
by the wartime decline in Metropolitan’s 
personnel and by adoption of economies 
in using the remaining manpower and 
equipment. At the close of 1943 em 
ployes on  Metropolitan’s pay _ roll 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada totaled 43,800, a decrease of 2,400 
for the year and nearly 5,000 down from 
the peak in 1938. The company’s per- 
sonnel now is actually smaller than it 
was fifteen years ago. It is interesting 
to note that in this period Metropoli- 
tan’s insurance in force has increased 
78%. More than 4,700 employes are in 
the armed services. 

The health program of Metropolitan 
Life was continued through 1943 in 
advertising and by pamphlets and nurs 
ing service. Valuable health information 
was carried to the public through ad 
vertisements in leading national maga 
zines having a combined circulation of 
more than 31,000,000. The messages con 
tinued the Metropolitan’s campaigns 
against certain major diseases. Chief 
emphasis was placed on avoidance of 
sickness and disease, need for rest, exer 
cise and on home accident prevention 
Film showings and exhibits were also 
used in this work. In addition Metro 
politan last year distributed more than 
32,868,000 booklets on health and safety 
subjects. Despite wartime handicaps the 
Metropolitan visiting nurse service was 
also maintained as a highly valued 
health conservation measure. In 1943 a 
total of 2,059,000 visits were made to 
Industrial policyholders and Group cer- 
tificate holders eligible for this service 
in 7,600 cities and towns throughout 
United States and Canada. This service 
was only slightly curtailed last year 
despite the fact that many of the com 
yanv’s visiting nurses are now with the 
armed forces. 


TAXES ON LIFE COMPANIES 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
reversing a federal tax decision deter- 
mining a deficiency in the tax imposed 
on the General Life Ins. Co. on the 
ground that the company is not a life 
insurance company within the Revenue 
Act of 1936, and also that it was not 
taxable as a mutual insurance company 
under the act, holds that the statute 
does not require that the reserve be ac- 
tuarily computed in order to make a life 
insurance company a life’ insurance 
company, if its predominant business is 
life insurance, and if it in fact irrevo 
cably maintains for the fulfilment of its 
life insurance contracts more than 50% 
of its total reserve fund, when the re- 
serve is ~— under state law. 

Holme s, C. J., dissented on the ground 
that “The oe is not a life insur- 
ance company within the true meaning 
of Section 201 of the Revenue Act of 
1936. . . . The Tax Court found that 
the taxpayer’s mortuary fund was not 
actuarily computed according to recog- 
nized tables of mortality, and held that 
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it was not taxable as a life insurance 
company.” Both opinions contain def 
nitions of “reserve fund” and “mortuary 
fund.” General Life v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 137 2d 185. 





The Court at the same time reversed 
a Tax Court decision redetermining a 
tax on the Abilene Life Ins. Co., a 
similar case, holding that the Abilene 
was a “life insurance company within 
the act imposing an income tax on life 
insurance companies,” and that it was 
not a “benevolent life association of a 
purely local nature” within the statute 
granting exemption from the — tax 
Holmes, C. J., dissented for the same 
reasons as on the General Life case 


55 Liberty St., New York 





of Philadelphia 


Compare our "Income for Life contract*’. 
this contract: Fidelity inaugurated double indemnity: Fidelity inaugurated disability income. 





MANAGER 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


COrtland 7-0151 


Write for illustration. Fidelity inaugurated 





Abilene Life v, Commissioner, 137 I. 2d 
if 
sf EASTERN CLAIMS CONFERENCE 
The Royal Highlanders, a Nebraska 
mutual legal reserve company, was or 
ganized as a fraternal society in 1896, 
and remained such until May 4, 1937, 
when it became a mutual legal reserve Es 
company under Nebraska laws, and was rhe 
thereafter liable for the federal tax im- Life Claims Conference, 
posed — the — of _ life com- posed of life insurance claim executives 
x . he . < 
peek, XS perms ie memmers 1 © representing United States and Cana- 
change their old assessment certificates ’ : : ‘H 
for legal reserved policies with the re dian companies located in the East, wil 
duction of premium which was justified he held at Hotel Commodore, New tom, 
by the member’s actuarial credit. The lune 7 * 
amounts carried by the company in a ‘ ae —— 
“ . . . : nyo “ society 
Premium Reduction Credit Reserve” in I< m D. " hoffin, y ” 
which such credit was set up were, the chairman of the Conference, has an- 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals holds, nounced that attendance will be limited 
4 7 #4 ? TRY ° eh: ey aes : ¥ i 
aod 2d . ce Rleagy acaap a deers to members of the Conference. A notice 
unds required by law” in determining ny é é 
‘ released by Victor L. lox, manager ot 


Will Meet June 7 at New York for 
Discussion of Disability and Double 
Indemnity Claim Procedures 
spring meeting of the Eastern 
which is com- 


equitable 


the means of such funds deductible 

from gross income. This was on the Colonial Life claim department and sec- 
ground that the reserves set up by the retary of the Conference, indicates that 
company were not in excess of the re- the meeting will be devoted to the 


discussion of subjects relating to dis- 
position of death, disability, and double 
incbenunity claims. 


Nebraska 
Neb., 1941, 


serve requirements of the 
statutes (Comp. St. Supp. 
§44-347). 


Weekly Underwriter Aunineniiiies Lunch 





y Matar 


Above photograph of four officials of The Weekly Underwriter of New York 
City was taken at the Drug & Chemical Club on Monday of this week jat which 
their anniversaries were observed. They are L. Alexander Mack, president, forty 
years with the organization; E. T. Cunningham, vice president and editor; Percy 
W. Basinger, secretary; and Fred S. Knight, editor, legal department, twenty-five 
years of service. 

A story of the luncheon will be found on Big Bill page of this issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 
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THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL HAS 
PAID OVER $102,000,000 TO 
POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 


ENGLAND INSTITUTION ~ 
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NEW 








T r ef . 
N. Y. Life Changes 
ta 
(Continued from Page 1) 
the face amount thereafter tg been 
prepared for issuance at aves 2, 3 and 4 
(Not issued in New York or Canada.) 

Child’s Policies with Immediate Insur 
ance Protection—lour plans with im- 
mediate insurance protection of the face 
amount will now be available at aves 
5 to 9 instead of two plans as at present, 
Note that the child’s age must be at 
least four years and six months instead 
of four years as heretofore. (Not issued 
in New York or Canada.) 

Che non-forfeiture values of policies 
issued under the new program will be 
on a 24% interest basis. The cash values 
are based on the American Ix perience 
lable of Mortality and 24% interest 
without surrender charge at the end 
of the tenth year or thereafter. 

Settlement options, except Option 1 
are on the basis of a guaranteed inter- 
est rate of 2% per annum with provision 
for such additional interest as the com 
pany may declare. Settlement Option 1 
and the provision for dividends to be 
left to accumulate provide that interest 
will be credited each year as declared 
by the company. There is no time 
limitation in Option 1 and, under Op 
tion 5, the minimum annual payment is 
5% instead of 7% of the original 
proceeds. 


7 Pla ans 


(Continued from Page 3) 

with what they would have had if they 
had lived out their potential useful life, 
nor as to the propriety (if the plan is to 
be contributory) of having the employe 
money placed in the custody of an insur- 
ance company whose contract is specific 
as to the contributor’s rights. The insur- 
ance company’s shoulders are broad, and 
no employer nor trustee wants to leave 
any opportunity for controversy as to how 
much a contributor gets and under 
what conditions when the employment 
terminates, 

Reverting again to the “cost” of no pen- 
sion plan, it seems a justifiable statement 
to make, where there is so much doubt 
as to the future of the thousands of plans 
which have come into being within the last 
year or so, that there is a golden oppor- 
tunity for qualified and actuarially trained 
troubleshooters to salvage the majority of 
such plans. This can be done by reestab- 
lishing them on a sound and conservative 
basis to endure through bad times as wel 
as good times. Unless a plan will do that, 
it is no good anyway, and the sooner that 
fact is brought to the sober attention of 
management the sooner will we as a Na- 
tion get our industrial relations house in 
order and be able to face our industrial 
future with equanimity. 


VT LOAN AGREEMENT 


The Mutual Life and several banks 
have entered into a VT loan agreement 
for several million dollars with the 
Parker Appliance Co. of Cleveland. Mu- 
tual Life’s commitment was $1, (900,000. 
This is one of the first instances in 
which a life insurance company has pat 
ticipated in a VT credit agreement 
against termination of war contracts. 
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Insurance Contribution Is 


Unique, Says Jas. A McLain 

Life insurance is in a unique position 
among American industries for it is 
making a vital contribution to the war 
while maintaining the fullest service to 
the public, said James A McLain, presi- 
dent Guardian Life of New York, 
speaking as president of the American 
Life Convention. “In February,” said 
President McLain, “the life insurance 
companies increased their net invest- 
ments in United States Government 
securities by more than one billion dol- 
lars while decreasing their holdings of 
other bonds, mortgages, etc., by $100 
million. The companies now hold ap- 
proximately $15 billion of United States 
Government securities and in addition 
have very substantial holdings of Cana- 
dian war bonds. For many months the 


companies have been investing more 
money in government securities than 


their entire receipts from policyholders. 

“The Fifth War Loan Drive which 
opens in June to run through the early 
days of July will be another test for 
the American people that I am sure they 
shall meet just as they have surmounted 
every other task that has been assigned 
to them since our entry into the war. 
You may be sure that the life insur- 
ance agents of America will continue to 
push the sale of War Bonds in addi- 
tion to life insurance. No other group of 
trained sales workers in the country 
has done more to promote, successfully, 
the sale of United States Government 
and Canadian Government — securities 
than the life insurance men and women. 
Through their efforts, thousands of firms 
throughout the land have installed pay- 
roll deduction plans for the purchase of 
War Bonds. 

“Life insurance is one investment that 
does not interfere with or compete with 
the sale of War Bonds. To the contrary, 
it actually supplements the individual’s 
War Bond purchases for, as I have 
pointed out, the life insurance companies 
today are placing practically all of the 
funds available for investment into gov- 
ernment securities and all new premium 
income goes into that type of bonds,” 





GEORGIA SUICIDE RULING 
Insane Person Escaping Imaginary 
Enemies Not Deliberately Taking 

Own Life High Court Holds 

_ In a case involving an insurance pol- 
icy providing limited liability in the event 
of suicide, Georgia’s Supreme Court 
recently ruled that an insane person 
who jumps through a sixth-floor window 
to escape imaginary enemies is not de- 
liberately taking his own life. The opin- 
ion had been asked by the State Court 
of Appeals where suit was brought to 
collect full face value of an insurance 
policy that contained the following 
clause: “Suicide. If the insured, whether 
sane or insane, shall die by his own 
hand or act within two years from the 
date of issue of this policy, the liability 
of the company under this policy shall 
be limited to the payment in one sum 
of the amount of premiums paid, less 
indebtedness to the company.” 

Holding the insurance company liable 
for payment of the full face of the 
policy in the case involved, the Supreme 
Court opinion, written by Chief Justice 
R. C. Bell, said “the insured by reason 
of hallucination jumped to escape from 
Maginary enemies and did not realize 
that his act would as a natural conse- 
quence produce death an intention, 
cither sane or insane, on the part of the 
Msured to take his own life would be 
necessary to constitute suicide.” 
Justices L. B. Wyatt and W. F. Jen- 
‘Ins dissented from the majority opinion. 

Mrs. W. M. Christensen, formerly of 
Atlanta and now of Madison, Wis., 
brought the action against the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life for $2,000 after her 
husband jumped to his death from the 
ie floor of an Orlando, Fla., hotel, 
April 19, 1942, 

Fs udge Clarence 3ell of the Civil Court 
paton County had directed a verdict 
Che. 1€ insurance company, and Mrs. 
'ristensen appealed. 





Financing Vehicles 


for Pensions 


By Esmond B. Gardner 
| Second Vice President, Chase National Bank 
No. 2 


To .make comparisons between the 
three vehicles of financing, it is neces- 
sary to use certain mathematical terms 
which are used so often in insurance 
discussions that they are sometimes 
identified as insurance terms, although 
they are just as applicable to actuarial 
practices. 

Single and Level Premium Annuities 

The first involves a distinction be- 
tween single premium and level premium 
deferred annuities. A single premium 
annuity, which is the basis of the usual 
group annuity contract, involves the 
purchase of a fully-paid amount of an- 
nuity for each employe for each year 
of employment, so that the retirement 
income for a particular employe will 
be the sum of the yearly amounts pur- 
chased for him. Under this procedure, 
the unit cost for each employe will in- 
crease each year as his age increases. 
On the other hand, a level premium an- 
nuity, which is the basis of an individual 
annuity contract, involves a determina- 
tion of the amount of retirement income 
due to an employe at retirement age, 
and then the cost of providing that an- 
nuity is spread out in level amounts over 
the period of the expected service of 
that employe. To illustrate the differ- 
ence, the net annual deposits required to 
accumulate $1,000 over a 40-year period, 
using 244% annual interest, woukl vary 
from $9.31 the first year to $24.39 the 
last year on a single premium basis, and 
on a level premium basis would be $14.83 
per annum. Because of the accumula- 
tion factor, the total contributions would 
amount on the single premium basis to 
$627.57 as against $593.45 on the level 
premium basis. This illustration shows 
one reason why the first deposit for a 
group annuity contract will be substan- 
tially less than the first deposit for an 
individual contract trust plan, but this 
does not mean that the ultimate cost 
will be smaller. The actuarial computa 
tions for a trust fund plan can be made 
on a single premium basis but usually 
are made on a level premium basis and, 
in addition, they can take into consid- 
eration not only future benefits but also 
future changes in compensation scales, 
with the result that the contribution can 
be expressed as a continuing level per 
centage of payroll, 

Discounting in Advance 

The second of the actuarial or mathe- 
matical terms is “discounting in ad- 
vance.” A pension plan in its simplest 
form provides a pension for only those 
employes who live to reach retirement 
age and who remain in the service of 
the employer. Thus all employes who 


die before retirement age and all em- 
ployes whose employment is severed, 
would not be entitled to retirement 


benefits. 

In regard to deaths, the annual de- 
posits can be made on either of two 
bases: first, by presuming that all em- 
ployes will live to retirement age in 
service so that, upon the actual oc- 
currence of a death, there will be an ac- 
cumulated credit balance and this may 
be deducted from the next deposit for 
the survivors; or second, by estimating 
according to experience tables, the num- 
ber of employes who are expected to 
survive to retirement age, and then mak- 
ing the deposit on the basis of the num- 
ber expected to survive. This method is 
known as “discounting in advance for 
mortality” and, as a result of its appli- 
cation, the amount of the first deposit 
will be substantially reduced.- The 
chances of survival from age 25 to age 
65 male are roughly somewhere around 
two out of three, which would indicate 
that an undiscounted contribution for 
employes aged 25, may be about 50% 


larger than a discounted contribution. 
The premium for the usual group an- 
nuity contract is discounted in advance 
for mortality, while that for an indi- 
vidual annuity contract is not. This 
difference is another reason why the 
first deposit under a group annuity con- 
tract is substantially less than the first 
deposit under an individual annuity con- 
tract trust. The actuarial computations 
for a trust fund plan can, once again, 
be made on either basis. ; 


Severances of Employment 

In regard to severances of employ- 
ment, some severances are bound to oc- 
cur in the ordinary course of events. In- 
surance contracts will not discount pre- 
miums in advance for severances, but 
credits are available upon the happening 
of such events. This is quite proper for 
a number of reasons, among them being 
the fact that continuance of employment 
is a matter which rests solely between 
the employer and the employe. How- 
ever, where a trust fund is used, there is 
no third party with a beneficial interest 
and therefore, it is possible to apply 
severance tables and to “discount in ad- 
rance” for severance of employment. 
Some experience records for ages be- 
tween 25 and 35 show severances to age 
65 ranging from 50% to 98%. This will 
give some indication of the cost differ- 
ential that may be involved if no benefits 
are granted upon severance of employ- 
ment, 

Separate Fund 

Of course, one of the major distine- 
tions between an insurance company 
contract and an actuarial trust fund 
plan is that in the latter case each em- 
ployer has a separate fund which is 
used only to pay the benefits under his 
own plan. Under a trust fund, the as- 
sets of that trust provide the benefits 
payable under the plan and, under an 
insurance company contract, the aggre- 
gate assets of the insurance company 
provide the payments called for under 
that contract as well as all other con- 
tracts issued by that company. As*an- 
other contrast, an insurance company 
has rights and obligations under’ a con- 
tract which give it an interest in the 
funds deposited under the plan, whereas 
a trustee has no beneficial interest in 
the trust fund but represents the em- 
ployer and his employes as an inde- 
pendent third party. 

Separate Individual Accounts 

Another major distinction is that a 
separate account is maintained for each 
employe under a group contract and the 
amount of annuity purchased each year 
is entered thereon. Individual contracts 
are, in themselves, separate accounts. 
Under a trust fund plan, separate ac- 
counts are not maintained but the total 
amount of accrued pension credits is de- 
termined actuarially, and the trust fund 
is used as a complete offset , against 
those pension credits. At any time, how- 
ever, the credits accrued to a particular 
employe can be determined and evalu- 
ated. The maintenance of separate ac- 
counts for each employe under a group 
annuity contract, results in an entirely 
different concept than that underlying 
the maintenance of one single fund by 
a trustee. 

One result of this distinction in con- 
cepts is illustrated in the case of a 
severance of employment. Under a group 
annuity contract, 96% of the amount 
paid in for the particular employe is 
available as a credit against the next 
ensuing premium, the difference being a 
4% service charge. This service charge 
is unnecessary under a trust fund plan, 
as the only result of a severance is the 
omission of the compensation of the 
particular employe in the past actuarial 


Article in The Woman 
Praises Insurance 


GWYNETH THOMPSON AUTHOR 


Says “It’s Smart To Be Insured”; Poli- 
cies Help Women Face 
Realities 


In the June issue of The Woman, 
Gwyneth Thompson, Washington insur- 
ance agent, has written an article about 
women and life insurance called “It’s 
Smart To Be Insured.” She tells of 
some cases in her experience where life 
insurance saved the family from disas- 
ter, and of another where a policy cost- 
ing $18.07 would have made unnecessary 
taking up a collection in the office after 
a girl’s death. 

Miss Thompson _ thinks 
natural buyers of life insurance. 
“Women,” she says, “on the average 
are shrewder in matters relating to their 
financial security than men. In the first 
place, only about five out of ten men can 
picture there may be a time when they 
cannot support themselves. Nine out of 
ten women, even at age 20, can face that 
reality. 

“Considering the probabilities of one’s 
own demise, naturally, is depressing. But 
girls aren’t ninnies any more; they face 
the facts.” 

Safety of Insurance 

In her article Miss Thompson tells 
how life insurance can be of aid in es- 
tablishing the financial security of every 
young woman who is earning her living, 
irom the “first job” girl to the accom- 
plished career woman, whether or not 
marriage is in the offing. 

She concludes her article with a brief 
discussion of the safety of life insurance 
companies and of the integrity of the 
life insurance agent. 


women are 








computation, so that there are no book- 
keeping entries for which to make a 
service charge. Incidentally, any credit 
for severance of employment under a 
group contract, is predicated upon the 
submission of evidence of the good 
health of the employe to the insurance 
company. The reason for this appear 
to be that the usual group annuity con- 
tract premium has been discounted in 
advance for mortality, so that the insur- 
ance company might not receive the full 
benefit expected from the mortality 
table,.unless a severance credit was sub- 
ject to that provision. 

Another result of this distinction in 
concepts as to individual accounts, ap- 
pears in connection with deposits made 
to fund past service credits. Inciden- 
tally, the 1942 Revenue Act eliminated 
the advantages formerly obtained under 


insurance company contracts for past 
service deposits. Furthermore, in the 
past, employer contributions for past 


service credits under group annuity con- 
tracts were allocated to the employe’s 
nearest retirement because full credit 
to the employe’s account had to be 
recorded before the payment of pension 
benefits could begin. In certain cases, 
this procedure may presently raise 
questions as to discrimination under the 
Internal Revenue Code. Since there are 
no individual accounts in connection with 
a trust fund, no such problem arises and 
the deposit for past service credits can 
be spread over a period of years with- 
out interfering with the time for the 
payment of pension benefits. 

A third result of this distinction in 
concepts as to individual accounts, be- 
comes evident in connection with mem- 
bership under a plan. Under a group 
annuity contract or an individual con- 
tract trust, it is usual to require some 
period of employment from six months 
to five years before an employe becomes 
eligible for membership. One purpose 
for such a provision, is to eliminate the 
setting up of accounts for those em- 
ployes who will sever within that period. 
Such an eligibility rule need not be 
used in a trust fund plan, and in fact its 
inclusion under any plan may prevent a 
true measurement of all possible pension 
liability in respect of all emploves. 

(To Be Continued) 
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QUALIFYING EMPLOYE TRUST 


PLANS 
The Ne York Journal of Commerce, 
which sometime ago issued a supplement 
m employes trust plans, has now issued 
another supplement which it calls “Prac 
tical Pension Planning.” These two edi 
tions are exceedingly helpful to agents who 


Trust business, the 


number of whom is constantly growing as 


are writing Pension 
additional life insurance companies enter 
this field 

One of the most pertinent angles of this 
field has to do with qualification of plans, 
and one of the most interesting articles in 
the new J. of C. supplement discusses the 
legal problems in qualifying existing plans, 
being Denis Brandon Maduro of 
York bar. Mr, Maduro says that 


a proceeding of qualification is not lim 


author 
the New 
ited to the income tax problems of the 


employer. An employes’ plan is such an 
important part of the broad field of em 
ployer-employe relationship that it is im- 
possible for Section 165(a) and Section 
Code to 


operate without creating problems addi 


23(p) of the Internal Revenue 
tional to tax problems. In fact, the Regu- 
applicahJe law 
factors of 


lations implementing the 


tress the economic and social 
this employer-employe relationship equally 
with the tax factors. 

\s a result, a tremendous burden is placed 
upon the Office of the Collector to deter- 
case the relative effect of 


mine in each 


factors in his actual review of the 


It is only normal, 


those 
plan, Mr. Maduro says. 
in view of this burden, that only secondary 
consideration may be given to contractual 
and extrinsic problems involved in a pro- 
ceeding for qualification. Accordingly, it 
is up to the employer to make sure that 
its qualification papers present its case so 
Office of the 
able to give proper consideration to all of 


that the Collector may be 


the problems involved, he concludes. 


DR. HARRY J. JOHNSON’S BOOK 
ON HEALTH 

Probably more articles are printed on 

food in magazines than on any other sub- 


ject, except that of personalities. It is in- 


teresting and pertinent that the subject o 
diet gets the leading position in a_ book 
which has just been published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, called “Invitation to 
Health,” the author of which is Dr, Harry 
|. Johnson, medical director of Life Exten- 


sion Institute. It is a guide to successful 
living. 
In the first chapter of the book Dr. 


Johnson says the cornerstone of national 


strength is human vitality and the objec- 


tive of all routines of life should be to 


direct every man and woman toward ae 
quiring and maintaining exuberant health. 
ood and drink have always been out 
standing topics of conversation, but until 
the present generation little, if any, con 
sideration was given to a balanced ration 
or adequate vitamin content. In the old 
days when people spent so much time in 
the open air they also were able to nego 
tiate a meal of several hours’ duration. 
The art of serving and preparing meals 
is just as necessary today as it was in the 
old days when eating was such a rite 

Dr. Johnson tells what to cat and has an 
unusually interesting chapter on vitamins, 
explaining why that subject is so much in 
the limelight. He thinks a lot of fuss has 
been made about vitamins. However, in his 
opinion, the promiscuous taking of vitamin 
pills had done no one any harm and has 


helped 


served a valuable purpose in making the 


undoubtedly some. It has also 
public health-conscious. He says vitamins 
are chemical substances absolutely essen 
tial to life and the normal functioning of 
the various body organs and tissues. They 
have no caloric value, and apparently very 
small amounts of each can adequately sup 
ply the needs of the body. He regards 
water as more essential to life than all the 
vitamins, minerals and proteins put  to- 
gether. 

Dr. Johnson also discusses indigestion, 
over-weight, diabetes, blood pressure, rheu 
matism and other diseases, as well as men- 
tal hygiene, and has chapters on the teeth, 
the ears and the eyes. In an interesting 
appendix he gives tables of food values 
and of vitamin values of foods. 


Robert R. Mallard, manager of the 
new offices opened by Fred S. James & 
Co. m Seattle, has been with that organ- 
ization in Chicago for seven years. He 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree at 
Wake ‘Forest College in 1919. After a 
year at the Law School of University 
of Virginia he entered the stock broker- 
age business in Chicago and later joined 
Fred S. James & Co. as a broker and 
special agent. He was sent to San Fran- 
cisco office in 1934. He has been ac- 
tive in Community Fund, Red Cross and 
Soy Scouts campaign in‘ Chicago. 

x * Ok 


Harold J. Cummings, vice president 
Minnesota Mutual Life and chairman of 
the board of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, was principal speaker 
at the sales management conference 
sponsored by the Sales Executives Club 
of Kansas City recently. Presiding at 


the conference was J. C. Higdon, execu- 
tive vice president of 
Assurance. 
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Harris & Ewing 


MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


Congressman Martin J. Kennedy, New 
York insurance man, whose agency 1s at 
Avenue, will have for oppo 
nent in next elections, Vito Marcantonio, 
follower of Earl Browder, leader of 
the American Labor Party. Mr. Ken- 
nedy has had a distinguished career in 
Congress, his speeches having wide cir- 
culation. He served his first term with 
the 7Zlst Congress and has been re- 
clected since that time, fourteen years 
in all. Before going to Congress he was 
in New York State Senate. His wife, 
who was Elizabeth H. McNally, is 
well known in charitable work. John 
F. McGrath, is chairman of his cam- 
paign committee. 

x * 


Theodore T. Rouillard, brother of lor- 
mer Insurance Commissioner Arthur J. 
Rouillard, has been appointed editor of 
“Granite Chips,” official monthly publi- 
cation of the New Hampshire Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and has taken 
over, beginning with the May issue. 
Mr. Rouillard has been connected with 
the firm of Barnes, Rouillard and Me- 
Pherson for the past four years, and 
was formerly a member of the news 
force of the Claremont, N. H. Daily 
Eagle. He was sports editor of that 
publication and was a leader in organ- 
izing the New Hampshire Sports Writers’ 
Association, He will continue in the in- 
surance office of his brother and associ- 
ates at Claremont. 

x * ok 


James A. Dement, new Director of .In- 
surance for Idaho was former executive 
secretary to the Governor. He was edu- 
cated in the College of Idaho and for a 
time was a printer. He then went into 
the insurance business. He was auditor 
and claim adjuster with the State In- 
surance Fund when he was named sec- 
retary of the Governor. 

x * x 


George G. Stecher, superintendent of 
The Prudential, at 910 Chalmers. Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., has been fifty years with 
the company. Mr. Stecher began with 
the company as a clerk in St. Louis. He 
later traveled for the company as an 
inspector and special inspector. He was 
promoted to the position of superinten- 
dent of the Detroit office on July 17, 
1922. 

a aa 

Edward L. Bernays, counsel on public 
relations, has moved from 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, and is occupying his 
own Office building at 26 East 64th 
Street. 


JOSI-PH LEWIS 


IZ, DWIN 


J. E. Lewis, vice president, Aetna Cas 


ualty & Surety, Automobile [nsurance 
Co. and Standard Fire, in charge of 


those companies’ New York office, and 
an unusually able executive, observed 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company, Monday. Coming to New 
York in 1936 from Washington to be 
come assistant vice president and chief 
executive assistant to Vice President 
John S. Turn, he made a remarkable 
first impression on New York insurance 
fraternity and has continued to win 
friends for the organization. Upon Mr. 
Turn’s retirement in 1937 he succeeded 
him as vice president and general mana- 
ger with full executive responsibility for 
conduct of Aetna’s business in New 
York City in casualty, bond and fire and 
marine lines. Indianapolis man and cap 
tain of the Butler University football 
team, he entered insurance with Union 
Casualty as a claim adjuster; later be 
came assistant superintendent — plate 
glass and burglary department Pruden- 
tial Casualty and joined Aetna organiza 
tion in its Indianapolis miscellaneous 
claim department, subsequently going to 
bond department. Later, he was with 
Lansing, Denver, St, Louis, Indianapo- 
lis, Philadelphia and Washington offices 
of Aetna, becoming manager ol the 
Washington office in 1932. During first 
World War, Mr. Lewis was a captain 1 
the infantry. 
aa came 


Walter G. Safford, vice president, 
Western and Southern Life, Cincinnati, 
has been appointed a member of the a 
visory board, Ohio Bureau of Unemploy 
ment Compensation for the term ending 
February 28, 1951, by Governor John W. 
sricker. The appointment was con 
firmed by the State Senate, 

x ok 


E. Lee Trinkle, Jr., statistician for the 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., has 
been commissioned a lieutenant (jg) ™ 
the Naval Reserve. He is the son and 
namesake of the former governor ol 
Virginia who served for some time a> 
president of the Shenandoah aiter Te 
tiring from that office. 

x * * 

Daniel L. Coulbourn, Virginia state 
agent for the National of Hartford 
Group with Richmond headquarters, has 
been elected a member of the vestry 0! 
All Saints Episcopal Church of that yee 
succeeding his uncle, the late Colone 
Joseph Button, former Virginia Comms: 
sioner, who served on_ tlic board to! 
many years prior to his death. 
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The Weekly Underwriter Anniver- 

saries’ Luncheon 
anniversaries 
Weekly Underwriter organization were ob- 


A number of with The 
served on Monday of this week at a 
luncheon given in the Drug & Chemical 
Club. These anniversaries were as_fol- 
lows: L. Alexander Mack, publisher, forty 
years with the paper; EF, T. Cunningham, 


vice president and editor; P. W. Basin- 
ver, secretary; Fred S. Knight, editor 


legal department, twenty-five years. It was 
also the eighty-fifth anniversary of the 
paper. KE. M. Ackerman, associate editor, 
was toastmaster. 

Among those making short talks were 
John H. Grady, U, S. manager of Gen- 
eral Accident; Edson S. Lott, chairman, 
United States Casualty; William J. Gra- 
ham, vice president, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; Vincent P. Whitsitt, general 
manager, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents; W. E. Mallalieu, general man- 
ager, and J. Raymond Berry, general 
counsel, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Louis A. Mills, secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives; 
Shelby C. Davis, Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance; Robert L. Jones, State Mutual 
Life; and Col. Howard P. Dunham, vice 
president, American Surety. 

Mott A. Brooks, formerly with The 
Weekly Underwriter and now with Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
Wocdhull Hay, educational features editor, 
The Weekly Underwriter, gave reminis- 
cences of Mr. Mack. 

Among representatives of The Weekly 
Underwriter present who have been with 
the publication a considerable number of 
years were these: Grace G. Snyder, office 
manager, forty-seven years; Ann Buko- 
wezyk, supplies and mailing, twenty years; 
John P. Jeffrey, cashier, twenty-two years; 
F, B. Simpson, statistician, nineteen years ; 
Jeannette Jacobs, sixteen years; John D. 
Hogshead, assistant secretary, and Char- 
lotte Ham, fifteen years. 

In a reminiscent article in The Annual 
Policyholders Number of The Weekly 
Underwriter of May 13,- L. Alexander 
Mack said that his father, John W. Mack, 
who had been secretary of The Weekly 
Underwriter, died, leaving no life insur- 
ance. Alexander’s brother, the late Wilfred 
W. Mack, then a junior at Cornell Uni- 
versity, gave up his college career and 
went to work for The Weekly Under- 
writer. Alexander went to work for the 
Ithaca Daily News and was its circulation 
manager although only 18 years old. He 
then joined The Weekly Underwriter. 
Office stenographer at the time was Grace 
G. Snyder, now office manager. 

Alexander's first nine years with the 
Paper were of an apprenticeship nature 
although he had the title of secretary. He 
Spent the first two years getting acquainted 
with executives of insurance companies in 
various parts of the East. In 1909 he at- 
tended one of the first insurance classes at 
New York University, conducted by Ed- 
ward R. Hardy, and in 1910, as a result 
of this, The Weekly Underwriter began 
publication of the articles which became 
nhown as “Live Articles on Special Haz- 
ards.” It established The Insurance Al- 


’ 














manac in 1913. On November 7, 1913, Mr. 
Mack purchased from Charles A. Jenny 
the company which publishes The Weekly 
Underwriter. The company began issuing 
The Telephone Tickler in 1916, and that 
fall, established the “Insurance Depart- 
ment Service” reporting rulings of Insur- 
ance Departments. In 1924 he bought the 
Insurance Law Journal, and its legal de- 
partment under Fred S. Knight started. 
In 1926, L. Alexander Mack bought The 
Insurance Press. His brother, Wilfred W. 
Mack, one of the most popular men in the 
history of insurance journalism, died that 
year, 
* © 


Howard Hunt’s Southwest Pacific 
Book Out This Week 


Howard Hunt, who as a correspondent 
of the magazine Life traveled 40,000 
miles on transportation and operation 
flights in the South and Southwest Pa- 
cific theaters, is author of “Limit of 
Darkness,” which appears in the book- 
shops this week. Published by Random 
House, New York, it is largely a story 
of twenty-four hours in the lives of a 
group of American flyers based on Hen- 
derson Field, Guadalcanal. For them 
it is a typical day—full of detail, the 
business of survival, memories of home. 
It ends with a daring raid on a Jap 
stronghold. The men know in advance 
that many of them will not come back. 

No one can read Hunt’s book without 
being tremendously impressed by what 
the fighting men are going through in 
the Pacific campaigns. He pictures the 
personalities of these fighters and their 
incredible courage and spirit; gives vivid 
reproductions of their conversations, 
their viewpoints, and what they think 
of the enemy. It is a ceaseless warfare, 
always uncertain what the next day will 
bring forth. “The publishers have long 
searched for a first rate novel about 
the present war,’ Random House says, 
“and they believe that ‘Limit of Dark- 
ness’ is that novel. It is unsentimental- 
ized, unglorified, unmistakably genuine. 
* * * The author is one of the most 
talented writers of this generation.” 

Howard Hunt, son of Everette H. 
Hunt, executive secretary of the Insur- 
ance Federation of the State of New 
York, was educated in the public schools 
and at Brown University, where he ma- 
jored in English literature and studied 
writing. In 1940, when he was graduat- 
ed from Brown, Hunt saw that the Euro- 
pean war was not going to by-pass the 
U. S. A. and he signed up with the 
Naval Reserve. 

Commissioned an ensign at U.S. Naval 
Academy in 1941, he later served on the 
destroyer Mayo on North Atlantic con- 
voy escort duty; was attached to the 
first convoy to Ireland and was present 
at the Atlantic Charter meeting in Aug- 
ust, 1941. In February, 1942, Hunt was 
sent to a naval hospital to undergo 
treatment for an injury, and during his 
convalescence wrote “East of Farewell,” 
the first novel of this war written by 
a man who had seen service. In Octo- 
ber, 1942, he was medically discharged 
from the Navy and became a war cor- 


respondent for Life. For that magazine 
he made the 40,000 miles of transporta- 
tion and operation flights in the South 
and Southwest Pacific theaters, learned 
to fly himself, contracted malaria and 
dengue, and, while on Guadalcanal, flew 
with Navy torpedo-bombing squadrons. 
* x * 


Communion Mass and Breakfast 


A communion mass and breakfast is be- 
ing sponsored on Sunday, May 21, by In- 
surance Anchor Club, No. 21 of the 
Anchors Club of America, Inc. Joseph F. 
Lawler of the New York Insurance De- 
partment is president of Insurance Anchor 
Club No. 21. 

That mass will be offered by The Most 
Reverend William T. McCarty, delegate to 
The Military Ordinariate at the Church 
of St. Francis of Assisi, Thirty-first Street 
between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, at 9 o’clock in the morning, and 
breakfast will be served at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, about 10:30 o'clock. 

* * x 
Bruére on National Debt 

Talking before the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks at the Waldorf 
Astoria last week, Henry Bruére, pres- 
ident of Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, made some comments about na- 
tional financing. He said in part: 

“My final suggestion is that now we 
undertake to make ourselves an integral 
part of the national machinery not only 
to raise funds by selling and buying 
Treasury issues, but to be effective in an- 
alyzing and promoting Government poli- 
cies with respect to the administration of 
the public debt—not only now, but during 
the long future ahead in which hours and 
perhaps days of difficulty inevitably will 
appear. Through long years ahead the ad- 
ministration of the national debt of the 
United States will be the most important 
and extensive fiscal task ever undertaken 
by man. Its effect upon the lives and for- 
tunes of many millions of Americans living 
today, and yet unborn, will be stupendous. 
The skill and wisdom with which the debt 
is administered will have an incalculably 
important effect upon the welfare of the 
whole nation, those of all classes of wealth, 
and indeed, especially, the poor. Thus far 
great skill has been shown in the planning 
and marketing of the successive issues. 
The Treasury has proceeded with prudence 
and able judgment. But, from now on, the 
problems involved in managing a debt of 
hundreds of billions of dollars intimately 
will concern not only each citizen as an in- 
dividual, but our thrift institutions of all 
kinds, by means of which such great sums 
have been supplied for the nation’s: needs.” 

* * * 


Atlantic City 

With the exception of the Traymore 
and a couple of other hotels most of the 
hostelries of Atlantic City are now receiv- 
ing guests again. The latest to open for 
the public is the Brighton. At the present 
time the available space in the hotels of the 
city is about 70% of what it was before 
the war started. The days of marching 
and training of troops, at this big seaside 
resort are now a memory. Soldiers there 
now are those who have been invalided or 
who are sent to Atlantic City for redis- 
tribution. 

Atlantic City is again preparing to have 
regular shows. At one time the Shuberts 
used the Apollo Theatre for their open- 
ings. For some years there have been no 
‘legitimate’ dramas or musical comedies 
there. 

* + * 
Paul F. Jones Back in Law Practice 


Paul F. Jones, who recently resigned 
as Director of Insurance for Illinots, 
made many insurance friends while in 
office who will be interested in the latest 
word about his activities contained in a 
letter I received from him _ recently. 
Zack with his old law firm of Lindley, 
Jones, Grant & Sebat, Danville, IIL, he 
writes: 

“The truth concerning my resignation 
is really very simple. One of my junior 
law partners is a major in the air corps, 
while another is a Navy lieutenant on 
an aircraft carrier. It has been apparent 
for some months that I should leave the 


service of the state and devote my entire 
time to my personal business. 

“The Illinois Department ‘s now staffed 
with men and women of integrity and 
ability, and Nellis P. Parkinson, my suc- 
cessor, is a man of experience and high 
purpose. The philosophy of supervision 
in Illinois has been that of cooperation 
between the state and those it governs. 
In practice, that policy has proved to 
be sound and I am sure it will be fol- 
lowed by those who succeed me. 

“The privilege of working with officials 
of other states in the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has 
been an inspiration and I regret that 
personal necessity makes necessary my 
decision to resign. 

“As I return to my law practice, I 
must acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Governor Green for his confidence and 
splendid support; to the Insurance De- 
partment staff for their loyalty and de- 
votion, and to the fine men and women 
of the industry who worked with us in 
Illinois to strengthen insurance as a free 
and voluntary enterprise, capable of serv- 
ing the needs of the public.” 

* * * 


Three St. Paul F. & M. Representa- 
tives Lose Lives 

Three representatives of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine organization are war 
casualties. They are George Russell 
Shirey, Lieutenant David Hallam Arm- 
strong and First Lieutenant Richard C. 
Beckman, 

Shirey joined the company in 1939 as 
an adjuster in its Los Angeles office. 
Two years later he opened and became 
manager of the San Diego claims office. 
In September, 1942, he enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps. He was killed while 
on a routine training flight when his 
plane crashed near Taft, Calif., in June, 
1943. 

Armstrong was also killed in a routine 
flight. He had completed his training 
and had been commissioned a lieutenant 
on June 22, 1943, at the Roswell Army 
Flying Schoo!, New Mexico. His bomber 
crashed near Wilson Creek, Washing- 
ton. While with the St. Paul he was 
in the home office. 

First Lieutenant Beckman was one ot 
the company’s West Coast emnloyes, a 
member of its San Francisco office staff. 
He joined the company in December 
1938, and was an assistant underwr'ter 
in the casualty department at the time 
of his induction in June, 1941. He had 
attended the University of Colorado and 
after his induction spent considerable 
time as an instructor in chemical war- 
fare. Later, he attended officers’ can 
didate school and was first commissioned 
in November, 1942. At time of his death 
he was an aviation ordnance officer and 
was soon to have been awarded a cap- 
taincy. 

* * * 


Letter Wins Gold Medal 


Some time ago Professional Insurance 
Corporation of Jacksonville, Fla., presi- 
dent of which is C. Ervin Waller and 
vice president is T. D. Bayley, sent a let- 
ter to all new policyholders thanking 
them for the business and making an 
effort to get them to read their policies. 
This letter was sent to the Dartnell Cor- 
poration of Chicago as well and was en- 
tered in the national competition of let- 
ters for the Dartnell Gold Medal Award. 
It was selected as winner of the medal. 
The letter follows: 

“Miss Kay Alleman, 
1220 Nira Street, 
Jacksonville 7, Florida. 

“Dear Miss Alleman: 

“I want to take just a moment to ex- 
press my thanks to you for having 
bought one of our policies. We are al- 
ways grateful when folks like you. place 
your confidence in us. 
~ “You have bought good insurance. It 
is our constant desire to make it the 
best that can be had. But you have 
bought more than a policy—you have 
bought service. For, after all, about all 
any insurance policy is, is a contract to 
render service in time of need. We 
maintain a large organization all over 

(Continued on Page 24) 








Hope To Avoid Fire 

Rate War in Canada 
MEETING TO BE HELD MAY 26 
Several Agents’ Organizations Opposed 


to Further Rate Cuts To Meet 
Non-Tariff Competition 


By Fred a Jordan 


Toronto, May 16 
indicated fire insurance premium 


In an effort to act 
on the 


rate war in Ontario, a special meeting 


of fire and casualty insurance agents 
will be held in Toronto on May 26. It is 
understood that member companies of 
the Canadian Underwriters Association 
will be represented at the mecting 
Representatives from all insurance 
agents’ associations within the province 
are expected, also, to be present. It is 
not considered likely that representa 
tives from the Independent Fire Insur 
ance Conference will be there. Three 
definite schools of thought exist regard 
ing the “rate war” developments in On 
tario. This was revealed during a sur 
vey of the situation. These are as fol 
lows 

The Insurance Company of North 
America is firm in the belief that dwell 
ing rates in Ontario, on the strength of 
past experiences, are to high, and thence 
should be reduced. This company has 
reduced its dwelling rates by 10%. 

See Attack on Agency System 

It will be declared when the Ontario 
agents get together that reduced pre 
mium rates are “an attack on the agency 
system.” The agents will argue that a 
trend is becoming evident where some 
companies prefer to deal directly with 
the client, rather than through agents or 
agencies, 

Member companies of the Independent 
Kire Insurance Conference are inclined 
to sit on the sidelines and watch de 
velopments. (While the Insurance Com 
pany of North America is an_ inde 
pendent company, having withdrawn 
from the Canadian Underwriters Asso 
ciation, it is not a member company 
of the Independent Conference). The 
attitude of most officials of member 
companies in the I. F. I. C. is. that 
“there is much ado about nothing” inso 
far as the current situation is concerned. 
They argue that for years some non- 
board companies have quoted lower than 
tariff rates for certain lines of insur 
ance with little adverse effect to the 
tariff companies. “Another few cents 
won't hurt,” one officer said. 

It is now definitely known that a defi 
nite anti-rate-cut attitude will be the 
keynote of the scheduled Toronto meet- 
ing next week. It is already reported 
that some of the agents’ associations in 
Ontario which will be represented at the 
meeting have already gone on record as 
opposing any further changes in the ex- 
isting rate picture. The agents argue 
that there is already too much turmoil 
in the general insurance picture of the 
province. 

The Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion has issued a special letter to all 
Ontario agents. This letter reads in part 
as follows: 

Association Faces Difficult Choice 

“The association has been consistently 
reducing fire rates in accordance with 
the lower loss ratios which have obtained 
for the past few years. At the same 
time coverages have been broadened. 
Rate level is largely a matter of judg- 
ment—statistics only indicate what has 
happened in the past and are not a guar- 
antee—particularly in times of great 


economic changes—of the burning ratio 
of the immediate future, or even of the 
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termed imme 


future which may not be 
diate, 

“The majority of underwriters feel 
that the present fire rate level is no 
more than adequate for the probable 
loss expectancy of the next few years, 
but there is a contrary opinion that 
rates should go still lower. This opinion 
has been acted upon by some of the 
non-association companies, — including 
those who have seceded from tariff asso- 
ciations. In particular, a large group 
has recently made a severe cut on dwell- 
ing rates. 

“The situation is that the association 
is faced with a difficult: choice—either to 
retain business by a further cut in rates, 
which cut would be against better judg- 
ment, or to allow competitors to take the 
business in hope that the rates may 
prove adequate, but that, if not, they 
can retain the business at an increased 
rate later on. 

“The cost of putting the business on 
the association companies’ books, in 
cluding goodwill and connections built up 
over many vears is such that, taking the 
long view, the individual companies con- 
sider it necessary to conserve their busi- 
ness even at the risk of losing money for 
a time, 

“The agency system has been the 
method adopted for the transaction of 
the insurance business, and the agents 
owe the stability. of their business, 
which stability in the Jong run is in 
the public interest, to the association 
and its sound methods. It is to the 
agents that the association companies 
must look for support. The business 
goes where the agent places it, and if 
the feeling among the agents is. that 


REDUCES RATES IN ONTARIO 


North America Announces 10% Reduc- 
tion on Dwellings, Including Supple- 
mental Cover, in That Province 
The Insurance Co. of North America 
has announced to its agents in the prov- 
ince of Ontario only that, effective im- 
mediately, premium rates have been re- 
duced by approximately 10% on dwelling 
rates including supplemental coverage, 
buildings only of first and second class 

construction. 

Upon inquiry the Canadian manage- 
ment of the North America stated that 
the announcement is not indicative of 
anything other than normal procedure. 
The five-year Dominion Government ex- 
perience of all companies in respect of 
this class indicates an extremely low loss 
ratio of 28.02%, H. C. Mills, Canadian 
manager of the North America stated 
in an interview. This figure, he said, is 
supported by the North America’s own 
experience. 

“Therefore,” he said, “the announce- 
ment appears to be adequately supported 
and justified in the light of Canadian 
experience on this individual class in the 
province of Ontario.” 

Upon inquiry as to whether this new 
action of the North America could be 
construed as indicating further reduc- 
tions of an immediate nature the Cana- 
dian management announced that noth- 
ing of this nature was contemplated, 


25 YEARS WITH CENTRAL, MD. 

Thomas Hughes, secretary of the Cen- 
tral of Baltimore, observed his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the company May 
15. Mr. Hughes became associated with 
the Central on May 15, 1919, after sev- 
eral vears of agency work. In) March, 
1925, he was made an assistant secre- 
tary and became secretary in October, 
1928. 


they prefer ‘independent judgment’ to 
the ‘combined judgment’ of the com- 
panies acting through an association, a 
change will obviously be unavoidable.” 





The Royal Exchange Fireman ts 
constantly alert against disaster 
and symbolizes the broad, strong 
coverage of Royal Exchange 
Po 1CIes 


FIRE Y CASUALTY LIneGs..% 









The Royal Exchange Fireman, in safe- 
guarding the manufacture of materials 
which go into tanks, planes and ships, 
contributes a vital service as a soldier 
of modern warfare. While many of 
the members of the staff of the Royal 
Exchange are fighting for the United 
Nations by sea, by land, and by air 
throughout the world, the Royal Ex- 
change Fireman, on the home front, 
backs their efforts by’ protecting the 
great resources of their nations. 


Royal Exchange Group 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., Ltd. 


111 John Street, New York 








The Royal Exchange Companies have 
consistently maintained their record 
for prompt and gratifying service to 
Agents and Assureds 


FIDELITY &@ SURETY BONDS 











a 


ENGINEER AVAILABLE 


Age 43, B. D., twenty years training; 
five years Board of Underwriters and 
fifteen years company experience. Now 
employed desires eastern connection, 
Excellent qualifications and _ reference, 
Canada and Mexico experience. Box 
1518, The Eastern Underwriter, 4] 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 














RIORDAN HEADS N. Y. BOARD... 

Martin Elected Vice President at Ap- 
nual Meeting in N, Y.; Other 
Officers and Committees 

William A. Riordan, assistant general 
manager of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, was elected president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
at the annual meeting, May 17. Ronald 
R. Martin, United States manager of 
the Atlas, was elected vice president, 
and E, C. Niver continues as secretary- 
treasurer. KE. V. Tracy was elected as- 
sistant secretary, and Walter C. Howe, 
assistant treasurer. Committees follow: 

Finance: Charles Bellinger, Albert N. Butler, 
John A, Forrestel, A. R. Hanners, George F. 
Kern, H. J. Kiefer, O. Tregaskis. 

Fire Patrol: L., R. Bowden, John A. Forres- 
tel, C. A. Fowler, W. M. Frink, Joseph T. 
Goeller, George E, O’Hara, A. J. Smith, 

Laws and Legislation: Albert N. Butler, 
George H. Duxbury, T. J. Irvine, J, J. Magrath, 
Ronald R. Martin, A. R. Phillips, William 
Quaid. 

Losses and Adjustments: John W.. Begg, 
Henry E. Frost, Vernon Hall, A, R. Hanners, 
George F. Kern, John G. Loose, C, A. Notting: 
ham, F. E. Potter, W. J. Reynolds, Gilbert L. 
Scott, A. J. Smith. 

Fire Prevention and Water Supply: T. B. 
Bingham, John E, Clark, W. R. Crane, Walter 
C, Howe, W. J. Manning, Clarence McDaniel, 
Barnes, W. R. Crane, C. 
A. Fowler, Fred W. Kentner, John E, Peace, 
Eugene C. Richard, Chris D. Sheffe. ; 

Public Relations: Albert. N. Butler, John E. 
Clark, Victor Kurbyweit, John A, Lynch, Wil- 
liam B. Rearden. 


Fire ee ‘in the U. S. 
Continue Upward Trend 


lire losses in April in the United 
States were estimated at $34,746,000, an 
increase of $505,000 or 1% over losses in 
April, 1943, it is announced by W. E. 
Mallalicu, general manager of | the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Last month’s losses were the highest 
recorded for any April since 1932 when 
they totalled $43,822,000. The board's 
estimates are based on incurred losses 
reported by member companies, plus an 
allowance for unreported and uninsured 
losses. 

The April losses were $4,338,000. or 
11% below losses of $39,084,000 reported 
in March, Losses in the twelve months 


Honored by North America 


The Frank A, Smith & Son Agency, 
of North Brookfield, Mass., has just 
been presented with an honorary cet 
tificate by John A. Diemand, president 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, in recognition of twenty-five 
vears of service. The agency was estab- 
lished in 1870, by Samuel H. Skerry 
and Frank A. Smith, under the name 
of S. H. Skerry & Company. Mr. Skerry 
died in 1871 and up to 1885 the agency 
was conducted by Mr. Smith, Following 
numerous reorganizations of the busi- 
ness, Axel W. Krusell took it over 
une, 1940, ; 
. Krusell is a native of a 
Brookfield. He graduated from the local 
high school and Amherst College. Altet 
attending New York University, he be- 
came associated with the Irving Trust 
Company in New York, where he was 
employed for thirteen years, before 
resigning to purchase the Smith Agency: 

Sid G. Spear, Malone. N. Y., has pur 
chased the Alice M. Burke Insurance 
Agency from Mrs. Katherine Malone, 
administratrix of the estate. 
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Huebner Reports on 
CPCU Gains in 1943 


INSTITUTE RECORDS PROGRESS 





Study Groups in Fourteen Cities This 
Year, With Eight of Them New; 
90 Persons Took 1943 Exams 





Despite difficulties Caused by the war 
the American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., is making 
excellent progress and more study 
groups are in operation this year than 
in 1943, according to Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
chairman of the board of the institute. 
In a report prepared for the American 
Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance, he says that study groups are 
now carried on in Chicago, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Youngstown, Dallas, Denver, Grand 
Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis and Tulsa. In the last 
eight cities the study groups are new 
this year. It is also expected some other 
study groups that have been planned 
will materialize in time to operate on a 
review basis for persons with considera- 
ble experience. 

In 1942 the institute was in process of 
organization but in 1943 it started and 
gave Chartered Property Casualty Un- 
derwriters, or CPCU, examinations. 
Over 100 applications were filed and 
ninety-five approved. From the latter 
group ninety persons appeared for 209 
examinations, Dr. Huebner says. Fifteen 
persons, disregarding advice not to take 
more than two of the five examinations 
at one time, did take the entire series 
and six of them were successful in pass- 
ing all five parts. A detailed statistical 
analysis for the five examinations, as 
taken from Dr. Huebner’s report, fol- 


of Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters, with its principal office in 
Room 404, 133 South Thirty-sixth Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. The new society is 
national in scope and plans have been 
made to create local chapters just as 
soon as the size of the membership war- 
rants. Only those who hold the CPCU 
designation are eligible for membership. 

“The objectives of the society indicate 
that it should be a potent factor in help- 
ing to raise the educational and profes- 
sional standards of the property and 
casualty insurance business. Specifically, 
these objectives are: 

“1 To advance in every legitimate 
way the higher education of those en- 
gaged in the profession of property or 
casualty insurance, and students who 
contemplate entering the professional 
career of property or casualty insurance. 

“2. To promote and maintain at all 
times the high moral and_ professional 
standards that properly attach to the 
Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer designation. 

“3. To cooperate with the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc., in extending its influ- 
ence and educational program among the 
universities and colleges of the United 
States of America. 

“4 To bring into business and 
friendly relations those engaged in the 
profession of property and casualty in- 
surance who have acquired the CPCU 
designation,’ ” 

Dean Loman’s Administration 

“Tt is fitting to refer at least briefly 
to the diligent and intelligent efforts of 
Dean Loman to promote the institute’s 
welfare in all sections of the country. 
For the time being, the first year’s op- 
erations of the institute centered essen- 
tially around one person, namely, the 
dean. His efforts have been comprehen- 


lows: sive and thorough, as well as far-sighted 

No. Taking Number Number Percentage Percentage 

Each Exam. Passing Failing Passing Failing 
PANE DL erceeci tw stca soe 83 51 32 61.4 38.6 
Ate OE 8c sarc eka ce 68 49 19 72.1 27.9 
Pate HUE 6 veces sy eo ecsees 20) 13 7 65.0 35.0 
PAREN Corcsvctawxcsvaraielew a's 18 11 7 61.1 38.9 
PROBE be tivetcr cranes Sajouee e's 17 9 8 53.0 47.0 
All Parts Combined.... 64.6 35.4 


Most of the candidates were between 
thirty and fifty years of age, with more 
than forty being college graduates. 
Sixty-five out of ninety had more than 
ten years’ insurance experience. Exam- 
inations were conducted in San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Washington, Chicago, 
Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Dubuque, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Omaha, Newark, Buf- 
falo, New York City, Syracuse, Cleve- 
land, Tulsa, Philadelphia, Memphis, 
Dallas, Puliman, Wash., and Beloit, Wis. 

CPCU Diploma Awards 

“All of the six candidates who suc- 

cessfully completed the five examina- 
tions also fulfilled the experience re- 
quirements of the institute. Accordingly, 
the institute’s board of trustees at its 
annual meeting on July 21, 1943, awarded 
the Chartered Property Casualty Un- 
derwriter designation to these men,” 
continued Dr. Huebner. 
_“A- revised announcement was pub- 
lished in October, 1943, but it contains 
no major changes from the 1942-1943 
pamphlet. The registration date has 
been advanced, provision has been made 
for a greater number of regular exami- 
nation centers, and as a result of the 
first year’s experience, a few changes 
have been made in the reading list. 

: New Trustee Elected 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees held in New York City on 
July 21, C. R. McCotter, President of the 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, was elected to re- 
Dlace J. J. Fitzgerald, who died July 1, 
1942, All the existing officers and trus- 
tees whose terms expired were re- 
elected, It is significant to note that 
nineteen of the twenty-four trustees at- 
tended the annual meeting. 

The Society of Chartered Property and 

% Casualty Underwriters 

“Early in January, 1944, those who re- 
celved the CPCU designation in 1943 
Completed the organization of a Society 


with respect to the institute’s future. 
They have measured up to all that could 
be expected or desired in these difficult 
times. A survey of Dean Loman’s activi- 
ties during the past year clearly shows 
that they have been geared to the up- 
building of the institute’s influence, as 
rapidly as possible, in all sections of the 
nation. 

“There has been a gratifying response 
to the educational program of the insti- 
tute and the results of the institute’s 
efforts during the first year of operations 
under adverse war conditions. The com- 
mittee may again report, as it did last 
year, that ‘everywhere insurance com- 
pany officials, insurance journals, insur- 
ance agents’ associations, insurance 
clubs, field men, and educational insti- 
tutions throughout the country have 
shown a lively interest in the institute 
and its educational program, and have 
shown every desire to cooperate fully 
with the institute in bringing about the 
fulfilment of its objectives.’ Through 
Dean Loman’s efforts of the past year 
the basis has been laid for a solid foun- 
dation of the institute for future op- 
erations on a larger scale. Undoubtedly 
this will follow when more normal times 
are resumed,” Dr, Huebner concluded. 





Govt. Restoring Builder’s 


Risk Covers to Underwriters 


The Maritime Commission this week 
announced that the commercial marine 
insurance market will get back a large 
volume of builder’s risk insurance which 
has been carried by the Government. 
This insurance is on long-range ship- 
ping, designed to be used after the war. 
The Federal Government will continue 
to carry the builder’s risk coverage on 
Liberty ships and other boats designed 
principally for use in the war. 


O’Mahoney Again Moves to 
Delay Action in Senate 


The Senate Judiciary Committee on 
Monday returned to a subcommittee for 
further study legislation expressing the 
intention of Congress that the insurance 
business is exempt from Federal anti- 
trust regulation. This move was made 
following a plea by Senator O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming, strong Administration sup- 
porter and opponent of state regu- 
lation for insurance. Senator O’Mahoney 
charges that there exist interstate and 
international combinations for the regu- 
lation of insurance business, with con- 
sequent discrimination against small pol- 
icvholders. He believes managers of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
should be called to Washington to ex- 
plain these charges. There is little likeli- 
hood now of favorable action on the 
bill at this session of Congress. 


Commonwealth 25 Years 


With DeMott & Son Agency 


J. W. DeMott & Son, Inc., is now 
celebrating its twentieth anniversary as 
agents in the Borough of Brooklyn for 
the Commonwealth of New York. Pres- 
ident Philip Schweitzer, who has been 
with the DeMott office since 1924, like- 
wise is celebrating his twentieth an- 
niversary with the agency. To mark the 
occasion, Secretary H. B. Standen of 
the local and brokerage and_ service 
departments of the Commonwealth, 
presented Mr. Schweitzer with a hand- 
somely engrossed certificate bearing the 
signatures. of President C. F. Shallcross 
and of Mr. Standen. 

J. W. DeMott & Son, Inc., is one of 
srooklyn’s oldest agencies, having been 
organized in 1900. While the agency is 
now in its forty-fourth year and _ still 
represents one of its original companies, 
the Commonwealth is the second oldest 
company in the office. 

Mr. Schweitzer became associated 
with the DeMott Agency in 1924, and 
became president of it in 1936. 





Four Babson Group Men on 
Board of Northeastern 


The Northeastern of Hartford an- 
nounces that difficulties with the Babson 
group of stockholders and the manage- 
ment of the company have been settled 
by the election of four Babson organi- 
zation men to the board of directors. 
They replace four directors who resigned 
May 5. The following are the new dir- 
ectors: 

Dwight G. W. Hollister, president of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Inc.; 
Leonard Spangenberg, vice president of 
that organization; H. Clyde Baldwin, in- 
surance expert of Babson’s Reports, and 
William L. Less, I], member of the stock 
exchange firm of D. H. Ellis & Co. 

It is reported that representatives were 
elected to the executive and finance com- 
mittees and the Babson group was pro- 
vided with a list of stockholders and all 
other statistics sought. 


DARWIN A. WADHAMS DIES 

Darwin A. Wadhams of the marine 
cargo department of Johnson & Higgins 
in New York, died May 15, at the Mount 
Vernon Hospital after a short illness. He 
was 64 years old and had been in in- 
surance since 1902. He entered the busi- 
ness with Albert Willcox & Co. and in 
1908 joined Willcox, Peck & Hughes, be- 
coming a director in 1918. He became 
associated with Johnson & Higgins in 
1924. Surviving are his widow, a son 
and two daughters. 


BACK DWELLING HOUSE FORM 

The New England Advisory Board, 
consisting of agents representing the 
various state associations in the New 
Kngland field, has sent a message to the 
Insurance Executives Association comy 
plimenting that organization on the pro- 
posed dwelling house form. 





National Board Names 
Winners of Gold Medals 


HONOR IOWA DAILY NEWSPAPER 





California Radio Station Also a Winner 
for Public Service in Field 
of Fire Prevention 


The Burlington (lowa) “Hawk-Eye 
Gazette” and Radio Station KMTR of 
Hollywood, Calif., have been selected as 
national winners of the $500 gold medals 
offered in the third annual Gold Medal 
Awards competitions for outstanding 
public service in the field of fire pre- 
vention during 1943, it is announced by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, sponsor of the awards. 

Presentation of the medals will be 
the outstanding feature of a luncheon 
which will follow the board’s seventy- 
eighth annual business meeting of the 
200 fire insurance companies’ which 
comprise its membership, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on 
May 25. 

The winners were selected by a board 
of judges consisting of C. B. Larrabee, 
president of Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co.; Fred Sheppard, engineer manager 
of the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs and Paul L. Hardesty, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council. 

How Winners Were Selected 

The “Hawk-Eye Gazette” first quali- 
fied for consideration for the grand 
award by topping all newspaper com- 
petitors in the 10,000-20,000 circulation 
class, The judges pointed out that the 
“Hawk-Eye Gazette” stressed, “the im- 
portance of fire prevention throughout 
the year by the use of news stories, 
feature articles and editorials. The ex- 
tensive twelve months’ record indicates 
an intelligent approach to the subject 
and a continuing, well-rounded effort 
to arouse the paper’s readers to the 
dangers to life and property resulting 
from fire out of control.” 

KMTR was selected as national win- 
ner of the Radio Gold Medal Award 
because it promoted increased safety 
from fire, “by sponsoring varied series 
of broadcasts in cooperation with the 
Los Angeles Fire Department, local 
civilian defense agencies and agencies 
promoting the national observance of 
Fire Prevention Week.” 

National honorable mentions were 
awarded in each division of the com- 
petition as follows: 

Newspapers: “Kalamazoo Gazette” of 
Kalamazoo, Mich.: “Morning Call” of 
Paterson, N. J.; “The Coos Bay Times” 
of Marshfield, Ore.; “The Pattonsburg 
(Mo.) Call” and “Willow Springs (Mo.) 
News.” 

Radio stations: 
Y.; WLS, Chicago; 
ville, Fla. 


Frank E. Neary Dies 


Frank E. Neary, manager of the 
metropolitan and countrywide binding 
department of W. J. Roberts & Co., 
Inc., died suddenly at his home in 
Scarsdale, on May 14. He had been in 
good health up to the close of the 
week. Mr. Neary was well known in 
the New York metropolitan area where 
he spent his entire business life upon 
completing courses at Columbia and 
New York Universities. 

After a number of vears with the 
London and Lancashire Group he joined 
the organization of W. J. Roberts & 
Co., Inc., in 1943, Mr. Neary leaves a 
widow, a son, a_ sister and three 
brothers. 





WEBR, Buffalo, N. 
WRUF, Gaines- 


Patricia Cromley Logue, of Pittsburgh, 
daughter of the late Charles M. Logue, 
founder of C. M. Logue & Bros., Pitts- 
burgh agency, and Naval Aviation Cadet 
Robert Wilson Smiley, son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Raymond W. Smiley, a clergy- 
man of Bloomfield, N. J., are engaged 
to marry. Prospective bride attended 
Cathedral School in Orlando, Fla., and 
Washington Seminary. Cadet Smiley is 
a Princeton graduate. 
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Senator Ferguson On 
Social Engineering 
SEES GROWTH OF BUREAUCRACY 


Judiciary Committee Member Tells of 
Government's Expanding in Insurance 


Field; Washington Philosophy 


In an address before the Insurance 
Department committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 


Senator Homer Ferguson of Michigan, 
a member of the Senate Judiciary Com 
mittee and of the special sub-committec 
considering the Bailey-Van Nuys_ bill, 
vave his opinion of the guiding princi 


ples of the Government today. He said 
that administration in office is in- tact 
our Government as it bases its opera 


tions on two broad principles which are 
interacting. They are these: 

That Government must have a mili 
tant social responsibility and must en 
gage in active social engineering; 

And that the time has come when 
Government must go beyond “govern 


ing” and come down into the arena of 
practical economics and assist in its 
management. That is what has been 


called a managed or planned economy. 

In his opinion every action the pres 
ent administration has taken since 1932 
has its foundation in this philosophy. 


Government in Insurance 


Among other things he outlined the 
operations of the Federal Government in 
the field of insurance. He called atten 
tion to these operations: 

Federal insurance of crops. 

Federal loans in the nature of insur 
ance on livestock. 

Federal insurance of mortgages on 


farms and urban home real estate. 
Federal social security insurance. 
Federal systems of health and medical 
insurance 
Federal insurance of wartime shipping 
and marine hazards. 


Federal insurance against = invasion 
damage 

Vast Federal insurance of war veter 
ans. 


Federally controlled insurance of bank 
denasits. 

Senator Ferguson called attention to 
many other fields in which the Govern 
ment is onerating, and saw a_=ecereat 
growth in bureaucracy. 


MEXICAN CO. IN DOMINION 


Finlayson Admits Company to Canada 
for Reinsurance Only, With Provision 
It Use Anglicized Name 

\ Mexican insurance company has 
just been licensed to transact insurance 
in Canada, according to G. D. Finlayson, 
Superintendent of Insurance at Ottawa. 

Mr. Finlayson says that a certificate 
of registry has been issued to La Comer 
cial, Sociedad Anonima, Compania Mexi 
cana de Seguros Generales, authorizing 
it to transact in Canada the business 
of fire insurance and_= allied — lines. 
Such certificate, Mr. Finlayson reports, 
is being limited to the business of rein 
surance “and issued on the condition 
that if in the transaction of its Cana 
dian business the company uses an ang 
licized name, that the name shall be 
‘The Commercial General Insurance 
Company of Mexico,’” 

R. Willemson, of ‘Toronto, has 
been appointed chief agent in Canada 
for the Mexican company. 


Moreton to Speak at 
Virginia Meeting in June 
Speakers at the forty-eighth annual con 
vention of the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents to be held at the Hotel 
Roanoke in Roanoke, Va., June 14 and 15 
will include Fred A. Moreton, national 
president, Salt Lake City, Utah; Sydney 
I. Small, vice president, Norfolk & West 
ern Railway, Roanoke; C. F. Joyner, com 
missioner of the Virginia Division of 
Motor Vehicles; Loring A. Schuler, gen- 


eral manager, National Tax Equality As- ¢ 
sociation, Chicago, 








Insurance Accountants Ass’n 


Holds New York Meeting 


The regular meeting of the Insurance 
Accountants Association was held last 
week at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. A feature of the meeting was 


an address on “Principles and Methods 
of Work Simplification” by H. A. Fin- 


ley, manager, and I. M. Derby, home 
office surveys and coordination. division, 
Metropolitan Life. Other topics dis- 
cussed at%this meeting were: Use of 


joint bank accounts for the depositing 
of all accounts receivable and payment 
of all accounts payments, intercompany 
statements; pooling of results in-state 
exhibits, state income taxes, and Cana- 


dian statements; computation of ex 
penses in state experience returns; pol 
icy numbers; Missourt impounded tax 


credit, 


NEW KENTUCKY FIRE MARSHAL 
Clyde Smith, Jarbourville, former 
meniber of the Kentucky legislature, has 
been appointed Kentucky State Fire 
Marshal, The appointment was made by 
Insurance Director Sherman Goodpas- 
ter. Shelton Saufley Jr, who has been 
acting State Fire Marshal since the 
resignation of Dwicht Peel, local agent 
at Benton, Ky., resigned to join” the 


Navy. 
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Insurance Institute Is 
Conducting Spring Exams 
Beginning May 15 and continuing for 
a ten-day period the Insurance Institute 
of America is conducting countrywide 
examinations for its class and corres- 
pondence course students. Grouns are 
taking these examinations from the In- 
surance Library Association, Atlanta; 
Chicago Study Club, and Kemper Study 
Clubs, Chicago; the American Surety 
Company group, Cincinnati; Insurance 
Zoard of Cleveland, Cleveland; Farm 
Bureau Study Club, Columbus; Insur- 
ance Society of New York, New York; 


Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific, San Francisco; and the Insur- 
ance Institute of Vancouver, B. C., and 


Insurance Institute of Winnipeg, in 
Canada. 

In addition to these class groups there 
are correspondence course students sit- 
ting individually in twenty-seven states, 
the District of Columbia, Cuba and 


Panama. 


EQUITABLE FIRE DIRECTOR 

David M. Korker was elected May 1 
a director of the Cincinnati Equitable 
lire, to succeed the late A. Clifford 
Shinkle, its former president. Mr. Forker 
is vice president of the William Powell 
Company. 
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HAIL ADJUSTERS TO MEET 


Conference With Numerous Company 
Officers Scheduled for June 6-7 at 
St. Paul; Rain Delays Season 
Hail adjusters from six northwest 
states and probably Canada will gather 
at the St. Paul hotel in St. Paul June 6 
for a two-day conference with company 
representatives. About 200 are expected 
to attend, coming from Minnesota, the 
two Dakotas, lowa, Nebraska and Mon- 
tana and it is possible there will be 

some from Canada. 

Ik. KR. Smith, hail manager for the 
Home at Chicago, is arranging the pro- 
gram and will be chairman of the con- 
ference. Making the local arrangements 
is a committee made up of George Han- 
sen of the Rain and Hail Bureau; W. J. 
Cassidy, of the Home; R. J. Jacobson of 
the Northwestern Fire & Marine; Mr. 
White, Midland general agency; J. N, 
Nearhood, St. Paul Fire & Marine: E. 
Rk. Allbert, America Fore, and M. C. For- 
mo, Great American. 

Continued wet weather has slowed 
down hail writing as farmers were un- 
decided how much land they would crop, 
Also in some cases where farmers. had 
placed their hail insurance they notified 
the companies they will have to cut down 
the acreage because of the late season, 
It is likely that losses will come later 
this vear because of the late season. 
The Red River valley is pretty well 
planted and seeding is under way in 
North Dakota but much of southern and 
ccritral Minnesota has been to wet with 
the result that the bulk of the hail busi- 
ness, usually written by this time, is 
coming in late. 


LISTS FIRE INS. CHANGES 


Larimer of Commercial Union Tells of 
New Fire Policy and Revisions to 
Extended Cover Contract 
New developments in fire insurance 
within the last year were outlined by 
John A. Larimer, special agent for the 
Commercial Union Assurance, in ad- 
dressing the sales symposium during 
Pittsburgh Insurance Day at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh recently. 
He cited as of first importance 
adoption of the new standard fire policy 
in’ New York, a policy now being 
adopted in many other states of the 
country. Mr. Larimer cited the  prin- 
cipal differences between the old and 

new fire contracts. 

“In certain western states, and as 
close as Ohio, there have been extensive 
changes in the extended cover endorse- 
ment,” said Mr. Larimer. “It has been 
broadened to provide coverage against 
explosion of steam boilers off the 
premises. You will recall that our present 
extended cover endorsement, and as a 
matter of fact the explosion policy, does 
not cover explosion originating in steam 
boilers off the premises of the risk 
insured. Here, this cover may now be 
had by specific policy. 

“The balance of the ‘boiler exclusion’ 
clause has also been revised and clarified, 
as it no doubt will be in the explosion 
policy. This particular change has been 
sorely needed for years due to the 
ambiguity of this clause. 

“The section relating to smoke dam- 
age has been changed to include smoke 
from cooking unit, that is, provided it 
is connected to a chimney by a_ stove 
pipe and where the device is faulty, as 
compared with the present restriction 
of loss from stationary heating untts. 
Only fireplaces and industrial apparatus 
are excluded. : 

“There is also a change in the wind- 
storm cover in that only cloth awnings 
are excluded, instead of all awnings. 
Further, the endorsement specifically 
excludes damage from sand or dust un- 
less these enter the building through an 
opening made by force of wind. 

“The glass pro rata clause has been 
clarified by removing the section reduc- 
ing the limit of liability on each piece 
to the proportion of applicable insurance 
which the value bore to the total value 


of the glass. This should eliminate i. 
ferences there have been wher . 
and casualty companies lave bee 


’ 


jointly interested in a loss.’ 
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They are not 


Somewhere, deep in enemy territory, our captured soldiers 
wait out the duration. Herded in prison camps, the shin- 


ing event in their routine {3 the periodic arrival of a link 





from home—the American Red Cross package. 

Listen to the stories of exchanged prisoners—hear them 
tell you that it was the food packages sent through the 
American Red Cross that literally kept many of them alive, 
and kept hope and faith alive in all of them. For the work 
of the American Red Cross in sending needed food — 
and comforts such as clothing and tobacco — is one 


of the great unsung stories of this war. 














forgotten .. 


Supplementing this help to our caged fighting men, the 


International Red Cross, the parent organization of the 
American Red Cross, is authorized to transfer messages 
from prisoners of war to their homes. Thus a two-way 
channel of communication between those brave captives 
and their homeland functions regularly. 

Yet—this is but one of the many great services, in 
war and in peace, performed by the American Red Cross. 
It is with a feeling of sincere gratitude that we 
salute this unique, essential and most humane of 


institutions. 


This is the third of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE ° 


AUTOMOBILE e 


MARINE. 
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Interests of Business 
And Insurance Alike 


STATES BROUGHTON IN TEXAS 
NAIA Public Relations Counsel Says 
Businessman and Agent Need to 
Support One Another 


Speaking in Austin, Texas, before the 
annual meeting’ of the Texas Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents on May 17 
\verell Broughton, public — relations 
ounsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, stressed the unselfish 
nature of the basic tenets of the public 
relations program as it is developing. 
“The program is in the agent’s interest 
and designed to defend the agent’s 
business. But | am glad to say that the 
public relations committee has seen fit 

develop themes and viewpoints which 
recognize that insurance 1s a secondary 
industry while it is of primary im 
portance, 

“The identity of interest between the 
insurance agent and businessman in 
veneral is of the first importance to the 
insurance agent. His acknowledgment ot 
the importance of business and_ the 
need for support to business should, in 
turn, bring acknowledgment by business 
of the agent’s contribution.” 

Reviews History of Program 

In tracing the course of the public 
relations program since its inception Mr. 
yroughton stressed the many discus- 
which have been held by the 
public relations committee in arriving at 
a sound basic formula and plan. “It is 
that plan as originally projected and 
discussed which is now coming into 
being. In order to be practical and 
therefore effective the public relations 
work of the National Association will 
be carried through step by step, each 
step done carefully so as to prepare 
for the next. A great danger in public 
relations or, for that matter, advertising 
campaigns on a modest budget is that 
grandiose plans will spread the appro- 
priation so thin as to waste it entirely. 
We do not think we will make that 
mistake.” 

Outlining the steps to date in the 
program Mr. Broughton described them 
in this order: (1) preliminary discussion 
and selection of counsel; (2) prepara- 
tion of a plan and its adoption; (3) first 
statement of public relations program 
and objectives at Pittsburgh, plus the 
public relations forum and widespread 
publicity; (4) campaign in self-education 
as to the true meaning of public rela- 
tions to the agent and to the insurance 
business. “The public relations manual,” 
said Mr. Broughton, “was the culminat- 
ing step in this campaign which was 
also marked by many talks by counsel 
and other Association speakers” (5) at 
Jackson, specific advertising, booklets 
and other publicity material were shown 
as ready and waiting for use; (6) a 
campaign designed to take association 
leaders out to as many state meetings 
as possible with a clear understanding 
of the need for producing a common 
basis of operations and close coopera- 
tion between state and national head- 
baer 

apping all this,” said Mr. Brough- 
ton, “is the plan suggested at Jackson 
by Wade Fetzer, Jr., chairman of the 
public relations committee, and out- 
lined as to principle and details by 
red Moreton, president, in his Syra- 
cuse address.” 


s1ons 





Talks on Production Before 
Troy Underwriters Ass’n 





WILLIAM J. TRAYNOR 
William J. Traynor, publicity director 
of the North British Group, was guest 
speaker before the members of the 
Troy Underwriters Association at a 
luncheon meeting on May 11 at Troy, 
J. Y. Mr. Traynor gave an informal 
talk regarding agency advertising, pro- 
duction and business building trends and 
methods under war conditions, as well 
as current agency problems and meth- 


ods. J. i MacChesney, president of the 
Troy Underwrite ‘rs Association,  pre- 
sided. He is also president of Gilbert 
Geer Jr. & Co., Inc., prominent local 


agency of Troy for many years. 


Move to Extend Policies 
Turned Down by Dineen 


Insurance Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York has turned down the 
recommendation of the Insurance Brokers 
\ssociation of New York that rate adjust- 
ments associated with the recent fire rate 
reduction order be solved by extended pol- 
icies for a period of time purchasable by 
the amount of net premium saving. Re- 
plying to Executive Vice President W. 
Warren Ellis of the association Mr, Din- 
neen said: 

“The suggestion contained in your reso- 
lution of May 9 was fully explored and 
was not acceptable before the Depart- 
ment’s order was handed down.” 


PHOENIX OF LONDON AMERICAN 
L. & L2G. FIDELITY - PHENIX 


HARTFORD 
NORTH AMERICA U. S. FIRE 


General Agents’ Assn. 
Names Committee Members 


Pellitier of San Francisco, 
p-esident of the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents, has named 
Joshua Kk, Shepherd of Little Rock, Ark., 
as national councillor and has appointed 
the following committees : 

Conference—S, Lewis Johnson, Charles 
ton, S. ©., chairman; Fred R. Lanagan, 
Denver, Colo.; Joshua K. Shepherd, Little 
RKock, Ark. 

Membership 
Tampa, Fla., 


Frank J. 


George I. Edmondson 
chairman; A, M. Anderson, 


Little Rock, Ark.; P. D. Richards, San 
ltrancisco. 
General Welfare—Stuart B. Scruggs, 


Dallas, Tex., chairman; J. K. Morrison, 
Omaha, Neb.; Frank KE, Parkhurst, Jr., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


North America Agent Is 
Honored for Long Service 


In recognition of twenty-eight years 
of continuous representation of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
John A, Diemand, president of the com- 
pany, has presented to Lantie R. Mar- 
tin of Pocahontas, Ark., an honorary 
certificate for “meritorious service.” Mr. 
Martin this year is observing his thirty- 
sixth year in the insurance business, 
which he entered in Pocahontas early in 
1908. 

Mr. Martin served as vice president 
of the Arkansas agents’ association dur- 
ing the term of 1928-29 and was elected 
president for two terms, 1929-31. He also 
served as manager of that association 
from 1933 to 1940. He is a member of 
Rotary, past president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, chairman of the USO, a 
charter member of the Meeks Johnson 
Post, American Legion and a member 
of the Eastern Arkansas Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. His son, Joe, is in 
the armed forces. Associated with Mr. 
Martin in the development of his busi- 
ness since 1924 is John Baltz, who has 
played a large part in the succes of the 
agency. 


Delaware Plans Return 
To Agents’ Organization 


Local agents in Delaware met last 
week at Wilmington with representa- 
tives of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents for the purpose of 
reviving the Delaware Association, which 
became inactive a year ago when its 
officers entered war services. Leaders 
in the revival movement include Earle 
S. Philips, Philip W. Weymouth, Harry 
Lawson and Albert Bird, all of Wil- 
mington, and William C. Boyer, Jr., and 
Charles W. Hardesty, both of Dover, 
Del. A reorganization meeting will be 
held in Wilmington on May 22 at which 
time it is expected that officers will be 
elected. 


NAMES W. L. PERRIN & SON 

W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc., 75 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, has been named 
metropolitan agent for ocean marine and 
inland marine for the Northern Assur- 
ance, with full binding powers. The ap- 
pointment is made by William H. Mc- 
Gee & Co., United States marine man- 
ager for the Northern. 
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Duryee Addresses Meeting 
Of Werbel Alumni Ass’n 


George S. Duryee, assistant manager 
of the metropolitan department of the 
Home, addressed the Werbel Alumni In- 
surance Association at the meeting held 
recently. The subject of his talk was 
“Estimating Suilding Values.” Mr, 
Duryee explained the manner in which 
many insurance companies are aiding in- 
surance brokers in estimating the insur- 
able value of building property for their 
clients in order to simplify the problem 
of determining the proper amount. of 
fire insurance that should be carried in 
order to comply with the requirements 


of the New York standard average 
clause. 
During the business portion of the 


meeting which was held at the Royal 
Restaurant, 43 John Street, interesting 
questions were asked. Several of them 
are listed below: 

May a fire insurance rate or compen- 
sation rate be reduced retroactively ? 

How should a broker determine the 
correct percentage of coinsurance to be 
used in a sprinkler leakage policy ? 

What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages in doing business with mutual 
insurance companies ? 

Is a broker required to return ‘his com- 
mission earned in connection with a fire 
insurance policy eligible for a reduction 
in premium as a result of the reduction 
in fire insurance rates promulgated by 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
effective February 1, 1944? 


Ohio Dept. Redlag On 
Licensing Solicitors 


Joseph F. Schweer, secretary of the 
Cincinnati Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, announces that the Ohio Insurance 
Department has discontinued the prac- 
tice of licensing solicitors for unincor- 
porated trade name agencies. However, 
a solicitor may be licensed for any in- 
dividual member of such agency who is 
himself duly licensed as an agent. The 
Department will continue to license s0- 
licitors for incorporated trade name 
agencies. Mr. Schweer suggests that 
member offices contact fire underwriters’ 
headquarte rs before completing qualifica- 
tion statements for solicitors. 


Comm. Neel to Address 
Joint Gathering in Pa. 


Gregg L. Neel, Insurance Commission- 
er of Pennsylvania, will address a joint 
dinner meeting of the Anthracite Field 
Club, Lackawanna Agents Association 
and Wyoming Valley Insurance Ex- 
— at the Casey Hotel, Scranton, 

Tuesday evening, May 23. Arrange 
sare for the dinner are being made 
through the auxiliary of the | Lackawanta 
Agents Association. All company field 
men and all agents operating 1 the 
anthracite coal field are invited to at 
tend this meeting. 
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There is none. 


Your sales activities are not limited by 
rationing, priorities 6r wartime controls. 
The market will absorb more protection 


probably than you have time to sell. 


True, people aren't going to form long 
lines outside your office and plead with 
you to let them have a little policy to 
tide them over — nor are they going to 
deny themselves the luxury of paying 
high prices for scarce commodities to 


put their dollars in security. 


But, in the words of Milton W. Mays, 


Director of The Business Development 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE e 





Office, in an article written exclusively 


for The North America Fieldman: , 


“At the present time, the average buyer 
not only has fewer things on which to 
spend his dollars, but has more dollars 
in his pocket than any time in recent 
years ...a vast untouched market for 


insurance.” 


Our suggestion is that you get in touch 
with that untouched market. Our 32 
Service Offices will be glad to show 
you some of the sales helps and ad- 
vertising available to Agents of the 
Insurance Company of North America 


Companies. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


R 
AE COMPANIES 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Services of the NFPA 


ANNUAL MEETING IN PHILA. 


Retiring President Says NFPA for 
Three Years Has Devoted Itself 
Almost Wholly to War Efforts 


President David J. Price of the Na- 
Association told 
the annual NFPA at 


Philadelphia last week what the organi 


tional Fire Protection 


mmeeting of the 


Zation is doing to hold down fire losses 
mh Wartinie and some proposed post-war 
activities, This is a period of sharply 
increasing fire losses, he said, with losses 
averaging over $1,000,000 a day last year 
and being still higher in 1944. There 
were a total of 105 losses last year each 
of which resulted in a loss of $250,000 or 
more, as compared to only eighty in 1942 
and forty-eight in 1941, 

“There has been a marked increase in 
industrial fires during the war period as 
compared with mercantile and residential 
fires,” said Mr. Price. “For instance, tn 
1941 the fire loss in industrial plants was 
estimated at approximately — $88,000,000 
while in 1942 it was more than $100,000,- 
OOO and went up to approximately $145, 
000,000 in 1943, an increase of 65% in two 
vears. Many of these fires were in in- 
dustrial plants producing vital war ma 
terial. An analysis of industrial fires 
during the second year of this war made 
by the NFPA shows that fires in the 
metal working industry, lumber and mill 
working plants, and foodstuff warehous 
ing and manufacturing plants, predomi 
nated in 1943 in hindering our war effort 


Wartime Service of NFPA 


“Since December 7, 1941, and in fact 
for a very considerable period prior to 
our actual entry into the war, the NFPA 
has turned its efforts almost wholly to- 
ward activities that are of direct value 
in the successful prosecution of the war. 
Many special publications designed to 
meet conditions arising from the war 
have been developed and widely circu 
lated. 

“Shortly after the outbreak of the war 
the board of directors instructed the 
executive office staff to devote as much 
time and effort as seemed desirable to 
matters connected with the war effort 
and that order has been consistently fol- 
lowed to the fullest extent. The officers 
of this association feel that the principal 
function in wartime is to provide our 
members and others with every bit of 
useful information possible to further 
the war effort, and since the outbreak 
of war the association has been pouring 
out material in greater volume than in 
any period in its history. 

“It has seemed to me that one of the 
major contributions that our association 
has made since the outbreak of the war 
has been in effectively publicizing the 
seriousness of the fire losses that have 
oceurred through the series of picture 
bulletins on wartime fires, through two 
impressive and factual reports entitled, 
‘Fires in One Year of War’ and ‘Fires 
in the Second Year of War,’ and through 
the records of fires published in the 
Quarterly and in the News Letters. This 
material has not alone been distributed 
to our membership but has been put in 
the hands of all of the important officials 
and important industrial leaders and this 
has all been accomplished in the face of 
increasing difficulty in securing factual 
reports because of the tendency in war- 
time to keep information about fires and 
explosions confidential and restricted. 

“All of us, I feel, recognize the great 
increase in the amount of useful material 
that the association has provided for its 
members and others and no member has, 
I feel, begrudged the policy of the asso- 
ciation and its board of directors in turn- 
ing the activities of the staff and the 
membership generally into an all out 
effort to be of service in the successful 
prosecution of the war. We have not in 
so far as I am aware declined to provide 
information and assistance requested of 
us by any federal, state, provincial or 
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local government agency or by any war 
industry in spite of the fact that such 
requests have multiplied enormously in 
the last two or three years. Our associa 


tion is stronger in prestige and useful- 
ness right now than ever before in its 
history. 


Post-War Activities 

“Last vear in Chicago I indicated the 
prominent part our association could 
take in post-war planning in fire-preven- 
tion matters and the recommendation 
was made at that time that the NFPA 
take leadership in this matter by setting 
up a conunittee to deal with this subject. 
The tremendous gains in fire prevention 
which have been brought about because 
of wartime necessity must be conserved ; 
there must be no relaxation in our con- 
stant fight to save lives and to minimize 
destruction of property. 

“Let us consider a field for our activi- 
ties in which | have long been personally 
intensely interested—that of fire preven- 
tton and control in farm and rural areas. 
We have only scratched the surface in 
what might be done to make our farms 
and our large rural areas, that do not 
have the benefit of competent and fully 
paid fire departments, safe against fire 
destruction, Great opportunities lie be- 
fore our association to see that proper 
protection is provided to all places 
throughout the country. The enormous 


amount of fire protection equipment 
built for war purposes must be utilized 
to the fullest extent and in the most 
efficient manner after the war 1s over. 

“When we consider the large amount 
of rural area now unprotected from the 
hazards of fire, a very important post- 
war service could be rendered by the 
development of a plan for allocating to 
these unprotected rural areas any war 
emergency fire fighting equipment and 
appliances which may be available after 
the war. It seems to me that one of the 
vreatest opportunities for constructive 
effort that we have before us lies in the 
expansion of our work into rural areas 
where at the present time the annual 
fire losses total more than sixty per cent 


of the entire fire loss of the United 
States.” 
Rk. KE. Vernor, fire prevention manager 


of the Western Actuarial Bureau at Cln- 
cago, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association at the 


closing session of last week’s meeting. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia on April 14 
declared a dividend of $1 a share, pay- 
able May 15, to stockholders of record 
April 21. This dividend is not to be 
payable on scrip certificates or on frac- 
tional shares. 











enturies ago the clock- 
maker who wished to « 


achieve renown devoted his ingenuity to creating elaborate 
timepieces such as the famous clocks of ancient European 
cities, Today, the most celebrated clock-makers strive for sim- 
plicity and accuracy in their productions. 


The Phoenix-London Group, applying the modern technique to 
insurance underwriting in the fire, casualty and inland marine 
fields, has created comprehensive yet simply designed coverages that 
make protection plans more economical, 
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CONN. FIELD CLUB MEETS 
Wallace G. Bailey Elected President 
With Dick Vice President, Gris- 
wold Treasurer, Austin Secretary 
Wallace G. Bailey, special agent of the 
Scottish Union & National, was elected 
president of the Connecticut Field Club 
at the annual meeting held May 1, at 
Springfield, Mass. Donald F. Dick, spe- 
cial agent of the Morley, Watson & 
saldwin General Agency, Hartford, was 
elected vice president; Henry G. Gris- 
wold, special agent for the Fire Associa- 
tion, New Haven, treasurer, and Clifton 
B. Austin, special agent of the Aetna 
Fire Group, Hartford, secretary. The 
new officers assume duties at the June 

meeting. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the evening’s meeting was 
Special Agent Arthur Tyrol, New York 
Underwriters, and Atwood Lindsey, spe- 
cial agent for the Commercial Union, 
George C. Inglehart, vice president. of 
the Agricultural, was among the guests 
present. He spoke a few words of remi- 
niscence, having been the speaker at the 
first meeting of the Connecticut Kield 
Club held in Springfield in 1929. 
Guest speaker of the evening 
George H. Temple, research engineer 
for A. G. Spalding & Bros. His sub- 
ject was “High-Speed and Stroboscopic 
Photography.” He gave an illustrated 
lecture showing the development and use 
ol stroboscopic light in photography. 
This lecture included many of the amaz- 
ing speed shots that freeze all action 
plus ultra high-speed motion pictures 
of several extremely interesting  sub- 
jects. Stroboscopic lights have revealed 
entirely unforeseen possibilities in the 


Was 


analysis and study of high-speed 
motions, 
It was reported that Special Agent 


Howe of the Employer’s Fire, and Spe- 
cial Agent MacKenzie of the Travelers 
Mire have recently entered the armed 
services. Inspector Carl Able of the Ney 
England Fire Insurance Rating Associa- 
ton, Boston office, also is among mem- 
bers recently gone into the service, 

State Agent Parker Spaulding of the 
American Fore Group, who was recently 
confined to the hospital, is now reported 
to be back on the road, 

The committee in charge of the his- 
tory of the Connecticut Field Club was 
present, and Chairman Lewis G. Geis, 
special agent of the Commercial Union, 
Russell Harrington, special agent, Ameri- 
can of Newark, and Sidney S. Perry, 
special agent of the Aetna Fire Group, 
reported that progress is being made in 
compiling the history, and that the June 
meeting of the club would be the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting to be held. About 
forty-five members of the club, which 
Is composed of special agents in Con- 
nect'cut and western Massachusetts, at- 
tended the meeting. 


Public Hearing | Scheduled 
By Texas Comrnissioners 


The old question of a minimum policy 
premium of $5 came up for discus- 
sion at the public hearing before the 
Texas Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers in Austin, May 18, the day following 
the one-day meeting of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, Revision 
in the fire, windstorm, and extended 
coverage rates and rules, all approved 
forms and clauses, permits and warran- 
ties, and all matters pertaining to the 
writing of such insurance were con- 
s‘dered; the adoption of the new Texas 
Standard Fire Policy demands a com- 
plcte rev’sion of the forms, clauses, pet- 
mts and warranties. 

Other matters scheduled for the hear- 
ing included; business interrupt on 1n- 
surance; elimination of the $50 deduc- 
tible clause; the small mercantile 0c- 
cupancy charge in the dwelling schedule; 
no coinsurance rates on extended cover- 
age; fire insurance rates on residences 
on premises of Veterans Administration, 
Legion, Texas; post exchanges forms 
and rules; reduction in rates tor tele- 
graph offices; and a request for allow- 
ance of credit for approved labeled water 
(pump type) extinguishers. 
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Research Alone, [witchell Declares, 
Can Give Agent Partnership Status 


“Wanted—A Research Bureau” was 
the subject of the address delivered by 
C. H. Twitchell, of the C, H. Twitchell 
Agency, Syracuse, at the meeting of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents at Syracuse, May 9. Mr. Twitch- 
ell spoke of the growth of the great 
industrial companies through research 
and pointed the way to a_ similar pro- 
vram in insurance, saying in part: 
~ “You ask me, ‘why a research labora- 
tory in the insurance business?’ and | 
say to you that our business is just as 
vital as any other element of commerce. 
If in other business life there is a con- 
stant change through research to meet 
the ever changing times, then there 
must be an intelligent seeking after ways 
and means of providing new forms, new 
coverages and broader coverages as the 
hazards develop. 

No Constructive Suggestions 

“T have attended many conventions 
and | have heard agents bitterly com- 
plain about the conditions that exist 
with regard to competition, company 
relationship and underwriting but they 
have offered little if any constructive 
suggestions. We, as. agents, accept 
policies provided by the companies. We 
accept endorsements provided for us by 
companies or bureaus. We accept com- 
missions which are named by companies 
irrespective of whether they represent 
a fair value of our labor or not and it 
is not until those same companies put 
over something as grossly unfair to 
agents as was the use of February Ist 
as the effective date of the recent fire 
rate reduction that we as agents unite 
to try to do something. 

“Usually it is then up-hill work for 
the damage has been done. I believe we 
need to secure recognition from the 
companies and from the Insurance De- 
partment that the agents of the state 
of New York are a ‘full’ partner in the 
great business of insurance and_ that 
we are entitled to the courtesy and con- 
sideration of a partner. We are not now 
so recognized and the reason is_ that 
we are not doing anything except pas- 
sively accepting the dictates of our 
companies on coverages and under- 
writing, 

Time for Research 

“It is time that we did something 
constructive and demonstrated our right 
to consideration. Now is a good time 
to start a research department. The war 
is producing new ideas and is building 
a manhood which will be aggressive and 
full of initiative. Aviation will be a com- 
mon experience in the life of our vet- 
erans. New coverages—simplified cover- 
ages—will be needed for individuals, for 
aero clubs, landing fields and = munic- 
ipalities. They will have to be broad. 
Accident policies must no longer limit 
flying to common carriers. New inven- 
tions are going to be household neces- 
sities, They will be driven by electronics 
and there should be insurance against 
breakdown. 

“When these ten million boys of ours 


come home it is going to mean ten 
million new families—ten million new 


homes. We here in New York State 
should be permitted to sell an all risk 
personal effects policy just as is done 
i other states. Our boiler and = ma- 
chinery policies need simplifying so that 
agents can write and understand them. 
Our compensation program needs an 
overhauling and there is hardly a branch 
of our business which should not be 
reviewed with the idea of providing bet- 
ler protection to our clients. 
Must Pass Examinations 

“I would also bring to your attention 
the fact that our sons and daughters 
returning from the war will want to 
enter the insurance business. To do so, 
they must pass an examination which 
'S perfectly proper but it seems to 
me that there should be provided a text- 
00k which will give them the essen- 


tals of our business from an agent’s 


standpoint and so be qualified to pass 
the examination. 

“Tt is my contention that these ob- 
jectives cannot be met by committees of 
a state association. We should always 
have committees who will discover by 
personal contact with the public what 
the public wants but they will then 
refer the matter to the research de 
partment which would be composed of 
studious men who would delve into the 
facts of the case and provide us with 
the means of meeting the needs of the 
public. 

“We have gone a long way in pro 
viding for a department of public rela- 
tions, nation-wide. It is high time that 
the agents recognize their responsibility 
to constantly improve and modernize 
the articles we have for sale. 

“Yes, | believe we want a_ research 
department—men away from the selling 
end of the business—cold scientific men 
who will vet the facts and through 
their activity give us the status of a 
‘full’ partner in the insurance business.” 


Syracuse Again Chosen for 
New York Agents’ Meeting 
Directors of the New York State As- 

sociation of Local Agents, who met in 

Syracuse last week following the annual 

convention, picked the Hotel Syracuse 


in Syracuse for the 1945 meeting in 
May. There had been some talk of 
holding next year’s gathering at the 


Ten Eyck in Albany, In twenty-five out 


of the last twenty-seven years the as- 
sociation has met at Syracuse. In 1933 
the convention was held: in New York 
City and in 1934 at Rochester, but 


neither was too successful and the asso- 
ciation returned to Svracuse thereafter. 
The last meeting at Albany was in 1913. 

The four regional vice presidents were 
reappointed as follows: John J. 
Ir, Patchogue; R. Douglass Boyd, 
Gloversville; C. H. Twichell, Svracuse, 
and J. L. Broughton, Pavilion. Members 
of the executive committee were ap- 
pointed as follows: Frank L. Gardner, 
Jr, Poughkeepsie; R. M. L. Carson, 
Glens Falls; Charles J. Schoen, Mt. 
Vernon, and the officers, 


Roe, 


BY-LAWS AMENDMENT 

Upon request of agents from the sub- 
urban area the N. Y. Agents’ Associa- 
tion May 9th adopted an amendment to 
the by-laws revising the voting power of 
local boards and districts when and if a 
vote by roll call may be asked at a con- 
vention. The suburban district agents 
felt that under the old rules a coalition 
of up-state counties, where membership 
might be small, could defeat a proposi- 
tion which might be supported by other 
counties in the southern part of the 
state where representation in associa- 
tion membership is larger. As a matter 
of fact a vote on any resolution, or other 
matter, in a state convention by roll 
call, by local board or county association 
delegations has not been had for many 
years. Under the revised rules there 
will be one vote for each ten members 
and one-half vote for five members or 
less. 


ON B. C. ADVISORY BOARD 

Representatives of the insurance busi 
ness who will serve on the’ British 
Columbia Insurance Advisory Board for 
the 1944-45 period have been named as 
follows: F. H. LeCouteur, branch mana- 
ger of the Royal at Vancouver; A. H. 
Garvin, insurance manager of the Royal 
Agencies, Ltd.; Donovan Allen, branch 
manager for Massie and Renwick, Ltd.; 
and John F. Thompson of Thompson 
Agencies. Messrs. LeCouteur and Gar 
vin will represent the interests of the 
3ritish Columbia Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, while Messrs. Allen and Thompson 
will represent the non-tariffs. / 


STATE-WIDE SERVICE 
Investigators and Adjusters 
ALL LINES 





Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 


Asbury Park Branch 
411 Emory St., Tel. A. P. 8411 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11 COMMERCE ST. NEWARK, NJ 
Phone Mitchell 2.7080 








SWIS Organized in Pa. 


Under Commissioner Neel 
The States War Inspection Service 
of Pennsylvania has been completed un- 
der the leadership of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Gregg L. Neel. This war plant 
inspection service is operating under a 
system of local evaluating committees 
located at Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
Pittston and Pittsburgh. The state ad- 
visory committee consists of the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. Neel, chairman; Dr. Ralph = C. 
Hutchison, executive director, Pennsyl- 
vania State Council of Defense; William 
H. Chesnut, secretary, Department La- 
bor and Industry; Captain W. F. Trae- 
ger, Fire Marshal of Pennsylvania; 
John A. Diemand, president, Insurance 
Company of North America; Archibald 
Kellock, vice president, Pennsylvania 
State Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies; John M. Thomas, president, 
National Union Fire; J. F. Morgan, 
president, Pennsyivania Association of 
Insurance Agents; Homer W. Teamer, 
secretary-manager, Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania; Carlyle H, Hill, execu- 


tive manager, Middle Department Rat- 
ing Association. 
Several hundred assignments have 


been sent to the inspectors in the field 
and many have been completed and re- 
ported upon to the Third Civilian De- 
fense Region headquarters at Baltimore. 


Button Observes Fiftieth 


Anniversary in Insurance 


Louis W. Button, Rocky Hill, Conn., 
is celebrating his fiftieth anniversary in 
the insurance business which he began 
with the Orient Insurance Co. at Hart- 
ford, in 1894, He stayed with that com- 
pany for more than ten years and has 
been agent for it since 1898. He was 
with the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co., 
for twenty-two years, resigning in 1926 
to devote his full time to his ageney 
which has represented the Aetna since 
1904. 

Kor the past ten years Mr. Button has 
served as town clerk at Rocky Hill. For 
many years he has been interested in 
the town government. He came to 
Rocky Hill from Hampton, Conn., in 
1903 and served as justice of the peace 


and town clerk for over twenty years. 
He served in the state legislature for 
three years. He was on the board of 


education and was a member of the Re- 
publican town committee for twenty- 
seven years, having resigned from the 
committee this year. 


ST. PAUL STOCK SPLIT 

Stockholders of the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine at a special meeting, May 9, 
voted a split-up of its capital structure 
from 160,000 shares of $62.50 par value 
to 800,000 shares of $12.50 par. It gave 
the owner of each share five shares 
without changing the company’s capital 
or surplus. 


AYTRICTLY 
MERSONAL 


Now more than ever it 
is the responsibility of 
every agent to provide 
the broadest protection 
available to assured. Our 
new Personal Property 
Floater affords “All 
Risks” coverage in the 
home or elsewhere under 
one policy, on personal 
property of all kinds in- 
cluding household fur- 
niture and furnishings. 















Insurance mpany Hd. 
50 John Street, New York 


Ba = 
Glens Falls Issues New 


Publication for Servicemen 


The Glens Falls Group is mailing this 





month Volume One, Number One of the 


“Glens Falls Visitor,” a little publica- 
tion for the personnel of its agencies 
now serving with Uncle Sam. “The 
Visitor” is a four page house organ with 
cover illustration reproduced in four 
colors. Its pages are filled with capsule 


doses of insurance news liberally sprink- 
led with GI cartoons. Future editions 
will contain the personal opinions and 
observations of its readers. 

Kditorially, it announces, “The 
issue of the Glens Falls Visitor 
to you with hearty greetings from your 
assocates and friends in the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, Glens Falls Indem- 
nity Company and Commerce Insurance 
Co. ... Without doubt, many of you will 
prefer to remain with your present out- 
fit after the war is over—cleaving to 
such friends as the top kick, the bugler, 
the C. P. O, and vour fatherly and in- 
dulgent superior officer, and in addition 
enjoying GI chow, well-ventilated sleep- 
ing quarters, and open-air plumbing ra- 
ther than returning to the monotonous 
job of running or helping to bolster up 
an insurance agency.” 


first 
comes 


SEUA TQ MEET JUNE 14 
The South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation will hold its sixty-third an- 
nual meeting at Hot Springs, Va., on 
Wednesday, June 14. The executive 
committee will meet on Monday and 
Tuesday preceding the meeting. 
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Fetzer Talks on “Security Unlimited” 


Sees Insurance as Only Alternative to Government Capable 
of Fulfilling Completely Universal Desire 
of the People for Security 


peaking on “Security Unlimited,” 


ile Fetzer Jr, president, W. A, Alex 


ler & Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
ubhic relations committee of the Na 
nal Association of Insurance Agents, 
lelivered one of the principal addresses 
wlore the opening session of — the 


\ccident) Underwriters Con 
ference at Chicago, May 16. He = said 

at the insurance business constitutes 
the one group, alternative to the Gov- 


ermment, capable of supplying the ‘“com- 


etely universal desire for security 
ch is the strongest urge in the world 
day 

Since it is safe to assume that. the 


need for security is going to be met, 
Mir. Fetzer said, it will be met eithet 
by Government or by industry. “Most 
f us,” he declared, “believe that if it 

met by Government, Government will 
not stop with just.providing security but 
will proceed from there to regulate our 


lives im a way contrary to the factors 


hich have made this country so great. 

‘If we fulfill our opportunity to the 
vreatest degree humanly possible, dis 
tributing security to the widest possible 
extent numerically and making certain 
that the security really is security, we 
can do more to remove the cause for 
furtRer eneroachment of Government 
into the lives and affairs of all business 
and all people than can any other 

oup.” 

Instrument Is Available 

The instrument for furnishing security 
is available already, Mr. Fetzer declared. 
‘We have the number, distribution and 
character of people capable of carrying 
that security to the people of this coun- 
try and simultaneously representing the 
hest interests of those people in’ the 
process of democratic government. No 
vreater opportunity to win, by deserv- 
ing to win, the friendship of the people 
of this country was ever offered to any 
vroup.” 

Discussing public relations “purely in 
terms that are standard and elementary 
in the whole field of sales management,” 
Mr. Fetzer pointed out that “whatever 
our individual places in the insurance 
business, we must go through an exact 
process of careful appraisal of the pic- 
jure we are offering to the public and 
must apply the corrective measures 
which are found necessary.” If insur 
ance men will do that, he declared, 
“every other part of public relations 
will be successful and almost automatic.” 

Mr. Fetzer referred to developments 
at the mid-year meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents’ na 
tional board of state directors last month 
and said that members of the National 
\ssociation had discovered that they 
vere not “self-sufficient” but rather that 
their welfaré moved in “direct and exact 
parallel” to the welfare of their cus- 
tomers 

Impair Customers Well-Being 

Individual agents, he pointed out have 
for some time realized that there are 
forces at work in this country which 
would impair by unreasonable or unjust 
taxation, bureaucratic regulations, Gov- 
ernment subsidies or other competition, 
the well-being of their customers and 
the latter’s ability “to have anything 
left to insure.” 

Agents, he said, “discovered their own 
economic position wherein they consti- 
tute a nationwide organization of sales- 
men located in every big and _ little 
community in the country having in the 
aggregate an acquaintance with prac- 
tically every person in the country and 
having more than the average amount of 
close personal contact with the = indi- 


vidual people who pass our laws and 
make up our Government, 

“They discovered that they thus cen 
stitute a nationwide foree properly con 
stituted and able to undertake the vreat- 
est loss prevention program of all time, 
namely the preventing of injury to or 
loss of the great American system. of 
freedom of opportunity and enterprise 
that has made this country the greatest 
influence for good in the history of 
the world. 

Agents in Politics 

“At that meeting they determined to 
organize and activate themselves and 
their associates all over the entire 
country to work in every” leyvitimate, 
honorable way to see that the interests 
and problems of their customers were 
properly represented in the various 
seats of government.” 


Agreement Reached on 
Rates for Steam Boilers 


Opposing factions in the steam boiler 
and machinery field (casualty) are re- 
ported to have reached agreement on a 
uniform countrywide manual to go into 
effect July 3. Present business is_ being 
frozen on the books as of May 15, thus 
preventing wholesale cancellation — of 
boiler and machinery policies by pro 
ducers to avoid higher rates. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 15) 

the state just for that purpose, So don't 
ever hesitate to call upon us for any 
information or service. 

“Now, your insurance policy, like al- 
most everything else you buy, has its 
limitations. There are many things it 
will do—and a few things it won't do. 
Like your kitchen stove—it will cook 
your meals, but it won’t wash the dishes. 
(And it won’t even cook, if you don’t 
pay your light bill.) But you can tell 
at a glance that your kitchen stove won't 
wash dishes. But with your insurance 
policy—you'’ve got to read it to find out 
what it will do. But it’s all there. All 
the ‘do’s’ and ‘don't’s.’” All the ‘will’s’ 
and ‘won't’s. So if you'll read it) with 
charity and kindness in your heart for 
legal language I’m sure you'll know just 
exactly what it means. Anyway, it all 
adds up to good insurance. We want 
you to make the most of it. 

“Your Professional policy, like any 
other insurance, is good only when it is 
in force; and it is in force only when 
the premiums are paid, So we make this 
suggestion: Why not pay your premiums 
two or three months—or even a year— 
in advance? Not that we need the mon- 
ey (we can’t earn interest on it anyway), 
but we want you to avoid what has hap- 
pened to some—they come in, the doctor 
has advised an operation—and—their pol- 
icy lapsed last month! Now that’s a sad 
thing and we don’t want it to happen to 
you. 

“Just one more thing: You know we 
have a rather complete line of insurance 
including Life, Accident and Health, 
Medical Expense, Surgical Expense and 
Hospitalization. With our complete line 
you will be well prepared for most any 
emergency. So if you would like addi- 
tional information about any of these 
coverages, just drop me a note and I'll 
give you the information. 

“If at any time you happen to be near 
our building, stop in and ask for me; 
ll be glad to show you around and 
let you see the insides of an insurance 
company. 

“Sincerely, 

“Ted Bayley, Vice President.” 


Commissioners 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Parkinson of Illinois as the host commis- 
sioner will name a special committee o 
five to assist the chairman of the executive 
committee in announcing and securing at- 
tendance at the various committee sessions 
at the Chicago gathering. 

It was stated definitely the final session 
of the annual mecting will start at 2 p. m. 
on Saturday, June 17. This is the ses- 
sion at which new officers will be elected 
and other business matters of the associa- 
tion will come up for action. 

Charles FF. Hobbs, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Kansas and a former president, 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, was seated as an_ ex-officio 
member and vice chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the association at the 
opening session of the two-day meeting. 
He takes the place of the late John Sharp 
Williams III of Mississippi, who died last 
January. Also seated to fill) vacancies 
on the committee were J. A. Carroll, In- 
surance Commissioner of Rhode Island, 
and ©. I. Ericksen, Commissioner of In- 
surance, North Dakota, who was unable 
to reach St. Louis until the executive ses- 


sion on May 12. 
Committee Changes Announced 


Several committee changes were an- 
nounced at the opening session, Maynard 
Garrison, California, succeeds Paul F. 
Jones, former Illinois director, as chair- 
man, accident and health committee, while 
Nellis P. Parkinson, acting director, Illi- 
nois, takes Jones’ place as member of com- 
mittee. Jesse L, White, new Mississippi 
Commissioner, succeeds the late John 
Sharp Williams III on that committee. 
Guy Kk, Whitten, Maine, replaced Frank 
J. Viehmann of Indiana. 

Homer C. Parker was named vice chair- 
man of the casualty and surety committee 
to suceced James A, Gremillion of Louisi- 
ana. Wade A. Martin, Jr., replaced May- 
nard Garrison, California, and James A. 
Dement succeeds Howard M. Cullimore 
of Idaho. Examinations committee, Jesse 
L. White, Mississippi, for late John Sharp 
Williams TIT. 

Fire and Marine committee, J. Roth 
Crabbe, Ohio, chairman, to succeed Mr. 
Williams; group hospitalization and med- 
ical service, James A, Dement for Howard 
M. Cullimore, Idaho; laws and legislation, 
Lawrence KE. Ensor, Maryland, for Paul 
I. Jones, IHlinois; life committee, Guy 
Whitten for Alfred W. Perkins, Maine, 
and vice chairman, Rk. F. Apedaca, New 
Mexico, to succeed Mr. Perkins. 

Social security committee, Frank J. 
Viehmann, Indiana, vice chairman, to suc- 
ceed Paul I’. Jones, Illinois, while Nellis 
I’, Parkinson takes Jones’ place on com- 
mittee, and Guy Whitten for Alfred W. 
Perkins, Maine. Mr. Whitten was added 
to the unauthorized insurance committee. 

Valuation of securities committee, Wade 
A. Martin, Jr., for James A. Gremillion, 
Louisiana. Real estate, James A. Dement 
for Howard M, Cullimore, Idaho, and Fed- 
eral legislation and uniform rates com- 
mittees, Edward L, Scheufler, Missouri, 
for Paul I, Jones, Illinois. 


Commodore Seeks December Meeting 


It was revealed that the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, has already ex- 
tended an invitation for the December, 
1944, meeting of the association but no 
action was taken at this time. 

Various members of the executive com- 
mittee and other commissioners including 
President Harrington gave detailed reports 
on the various zone meetings that have 
been held in recent months, together with 
the recommendations made by such gath- 
erings. All these meetings have hereto- 
fore received rather detailed reports in the 
trade press, President Harrington called 
special attention to the plan used by Zone 4 
of having a gathering of departmental 
actuaries and fieldmen the day before zone 
gathering so the commissioners could have 
the advantage of the ideas and recom- 
mendations of these department workers. 

One suggestion from Zone 6 that may 
be considered at Chicago is a plan for an 


advance calendar of proposed company ex- 
amination dates to be sent out early in the 
year so that the departments can arrange 
their working schedules accordingly. Of 
course, there are some practical objections 
to such an arrangement. 

Chairman McCormack brought out that 
the shifting of committee chairmen so as 
to replace commissioner chairmen who 
have retired from office or who died with 
older commissioners instead of their sus- 
cessor in their official post should not be 
considered a reflection on the new man’s 
ability. Of course, the new men are 
members on the committee but the re- 
sponsibility of running the proceedings 
goes to older heads until the new member 
“sets the feel of things.” 


Fraizer on Multiple Line Coverages 


Another announcement in connection 
with the Chicago meeting was that Cecil 
C. Fraizer of Nebraska will discuss the 
subject, “Multiple Line Coverage.” 

Touching on the broad possibilities of 
multiple coverage, especially in_ relation- 
slup to aviation insurace, it was suggested 
that these new developments in insurance, 
due to changing conditions, should be ap- 
proached on a realistic basis. As has been 
pointed out the workmen’s compensation 
committee and the aviation committee are 
to continue their studies and it is prob- 
able that something of a definite and for- 
ward nature may be reported at Chicago 
next month. It was brought out that same 
law changes will be needed to permit many 
commissioners to take a broader view on 
some new plans of coverage. 


McCormack Banquet Speaker 


Insurance has never asked for a Gov- 
ernment subsidy and never will; it’s a form 
of self-government that is truly represent- 
ative of American enterprise that has made 
this country a guiding light of the world 
today, James M. McCormack, Jr., Insur- 
ance Commissioner for Tennessee and 
chairman of the executive committee, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, brought out in a talk at the din- 
ner given by the insurance companies of 
Missouri to the visiting state insurance 
supervisory officials at the Park Plaza Ho- 
tel in St. Louis on May 11. He added 
that in his opinion the American people 
will always insist, regardless of whatever 
political party might be in control, on their 
right to buy their insurance and other ne- 
cessities, etc., wherever they see fit. 

Mr. McCormack continued that the in- 
surance commissioners of the -country have 
all tried to do a good job and that like- 
wise the insurance company executives and 
the insurance agents are also trying to do 
good jobs. 

Commenting that some in insurance have 
indicated they thought there were too many 
associations in the business, he said per- 
sonally he was of the opinion there is 
room for one more organization that would 
include not only all types and forms of 
insurance, such as stock, mutual. reciprocal, 
fraternal and life, fire, marine, casualty, 
surety, automobile, etc., but also the su- 
pervising officials and the policyholders, so 
that all of these various elements could 
get together and decide what is best for 
the insurance business as a whole. 

Walter W. Head, president, General 
American Life, who welcomed the insur- 
ance commissioners on behalf of all ot 
the insurance companies of Missouri, said: 
“We not only welcome you but appreciate 
the honor bestowed on St. Louis by this 
important two-day meeting being held 
here.” 

Edward L. Scheufler, Superintendent of 
Insurance for Missouri, was toastmaster. 
Others who spoke briefly included Charles 
I. J, Harrington, Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts and president, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners; Col. 
Harry D. McBride, Director of Public 
Safety, who appeared for Mayor Aloys 
P. Kaufmann; Joseph F. Holland, city 
counselor for St. Louis and a former Dep- 
uty Insurance Superintendent for Missour!, 
and Newell R. Johnson, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Minnesota and vice president 
of the National Association. Others at 
the head table included Charles F. Hobbs, 
Insurance Commissioner of Kansas and 
ex-officio vice chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association, 
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and O. L. Schleyer, president, American 
Automobile Insurance Company. 


List of Those Present 


Others in attendance at the dinner included 
Ralph Alexander, deputy, Pennsylvania; W. 
Ellery Allyn, Insurance Commissioner, Connec 
ticut; J. A, Carroll, Insurance Commissioner, 
Khode Island; Thomas Ay Cullen, first Deputy 
Superintendent, New York; R. G, Diepenbrock, 
actuary, Missouri; Cecil C, Fraizer, Director ot 
Insurance, Nebraska; J. Herbert Graves, Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Arkansas; Martin E, Ho- 
lohan, Deputy Insurance Director, Hlinois; rE. 


liam Knox, attorney, Texas Insurance Depart- 
ment; O, P. Lockhart, chairman, Board of In 
surance Commissioners, Texas; Frank J. Loren, 
chief Deputy, Missouri; Walter F. Martineau, 
Deputy Superintendent, New York; N. P. Park 
inson, Director of Insurance, Illinois; Walter A, 
Robinson, actuary, Ohio; A, G, Smith, special 
deputy, Hlinois; Seth B, Thompson, Insurance 
Commissioner, Oregon; Jesse L. White, Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Mississippi. 

Also Theodore C. Abele, national secretary, 
Travelers Protective Association ; Frank E, Ag- 
new, Jr., vice-president, General American Life; 
R. Z, Alexander, vice-president, American Au- 
tomobile; Chilton Atkinson, president, Washing- 
ton Mutual Fire; Tom Baker, vice-president, 
Utilities Insurance Company; David F. Barrett, 
director of publicity, American Life Conven- 
tion; Arthur Blumeyer, president, Washington 
Fire & Marine; Frank Blumeyer, vice president, 
St. Louis Fire & Marine; J. L. Bracken, presi 
dent, Reliable Life; Emil FE. Brill, vice presi- 
dent, General American Life; Roy L. Davis, 
Chicago manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives; William I, Dillon, treasurer, 
Utilities Insurance Company; Shelby H. Green, 
executive vice-president, Insurors Indemnity & 
Insurance Company, Tulsa, Okla.; A, V. Gruhn, 
yeneral manager, American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago; R, R. Haffner, actuary Business Men’s 
Assurance, Kansas City; Charles H, Hempel, 
treasurer, General American Life; C, P. Hen- 
derson, vice-president, Mutual Savings Life. 

Also Robert L. Hogg, associate counsel, As 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, New 
York City; James R. Hughes, resident vice 
president, American Auto, Philadelphia; Floyd 
Jacobs, attorney, Kansas City; W. Ralph Jones, 
president, National Fidelity Life, Kansas City; 
Maul F, Jones, Danville, HL, former Director 
of Insurance, Illinois; Paul J. Kaveney, general 
counsel, St. Louis Mutual Life; Dr, Charles L. 
Mattes, vice president, Reliable Life; Barak T. 
Mattingly, attorney, St. Louis; L. C, MacCarthy, 
secretary, Midwestern Fire & Marine; Powell 
B. McHaney, vice president and general counsel, 
General American Life; Fred A. Meinhardt, 
secretary, Jefferson Mutual Fire; Jerome C. Mey 
er, treasurer, St. Louis Fire & Marine; J. De 
Witt Mills, superintendent of agents, Mutual 
Savings Life; Chris J. Muckerman, president, 
St. Louis Fire & Marine, 

Also John J. Nangle, president, Utilities In 
surance Company; Carroll E. Nelson, consulting 
actuary, St. Louis; Ernest Palmer, Brown, Hay 
& Stephens, attorneys, Springfield, and former 
Director of Insurance, Illinois; Otto Patterson, 
executive vice president, American Auto; C, O. 
Pauley, secretary, Great Northern Life, Chi- 
cago; Cornelius J. Shea, president, State Na- 
tional Life; Bruce E. Shepherd, actuary, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, New York 
City; Thomas E. Sly, president, St. Louis Mu- 
tual Life; Bruce S. Stake, secretary; Washing- 
ten Mutual Fire; Joseph B. Thompson, Kansas 
City Life, Kansas City, and a former Super- 
intendent of Insurance for Missouri, and James 
C, West, president, Missouri Insurance Co. 


Adjusters Round Table of 
New York Holds Meeting 


The Adjusters Round Table of New 
York held its annual get-together recent- 
ly at Echo Lake Country Club, Cran- 
lord, N. J., with a large number of mem- 
bers and guests attending. The special 
prize for the guest from the most distant 
boint went to George E. Edmondson, 
Miami, Fla., general agent. He was one 
of two grand nest officers of the Blue 
Goose, Edmondson being grand guar- 
dian, the other being P. M. Winchester, 
assistant general manager Eastern de- 
partment Fire Companies Adjustment 
Bureau, grand custodian, who is a mem- 
her of the round table, 

_R. C. Williams, assistant general ad- 
juster of North British, was toastmaster 
at the dinner. He made a number of 
awards, including the Bachman trophy, 
which was won by T. J. O'Malley, as- 
‘istant secretary of Merchants Fire, and 
the regular annual trophy which went to 
E N, Woods, assistant general adjuster 
of North British, 

Guests included T. F. Buchanan, vice- 
president of Aetna Fire; T. J. Souther- 
and, secretary southern department 
North British; Walter Emely, Auto- 
mobile Adjusters Inc., and L. B. Hazard, 
attorney of White Plains, N. Y. 


lhe program committee consisting of 
B. Murtha, of the Home, chairman, 
and W. H. Hill, and A. S. Bolles, -both 
ot Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau 


Was given a rising vote of thanks. 


Syracuse W omen Hear 


Tisdale, Commercial Union 

George W. Tisdale of the Commercial 
Union Assurance, New York City, was 
guest speaker at the“Bosses’ Night” party 
of the Syracuse Insurance Women’s As- 
sociation held May 15 in the Onondaga 
Hotel. Mr. Tisdale has spent most of 
his business life in the service of the 
Commercial Union and has been chief un- 
derwriter for Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. About three years ago lhe 
was appointed manager of the FP. 1. A. 
department. He is also in charge of the 
company’s educational program and has 





been engaged in training young employes 
and since the war has been training girls 
to replace men going into the service, 

The new officers of the Syracuse In- 
surance Women’s Association were in- 
stalled on this occasion. 


QUEENS CO. MEETING TODAY 


The Queens County Brokers and 
Agents Association, Inc., will meet at 
noon today in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, Bridge Plaza. Long Island 
City. J. W. Moffat, superintendent of the 
cngineering department of the Royal, 
will talk on increased costs of building. 
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At the public hearing before the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners on 
May 18 Ralph Soape, Dallas, who reg- 
ularly attends all hearings as spokesman 
for and defender of the public’s wel- 
fare, demanded a new scientific rating 
formula which would put aside the ex- 
isting credits or penalties for each sep- 
arate incorporated city and would sub- 


stitute a plan that would figure losses 
on the relationship of cities to the cost 
in the same class in the state as a 
whole. 
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An insurance company paid its insured 
$450 for damage to insured’s automobile 
and took subrogation agreements. The 
insured also sustained personal injuries 
and brought actions against the owner 
and driver of the other car, with sepa- 
rate counts for personal and property 
damage. The insurance company, through 
its atiorney, notified the insurance car- 
rier of the other automobile of the 
subrogation to its insured’s claim for 


property damage and notified the in- 
sured’s attorney that any recovery for 
such damage should be accounted for 


to the subrogee’s attorney. 

The latter also entezed appearance for 
the insured in his action against the 
other car owner. Thereafter the in- 
sured’s attorney settled insured’s actions 
against the owner and driver of the 
other car wth the owner’s insurer for 
$2,500. This was paid by two drafts, one 
for $2,200 and the other for $300, both 
payable to insured and his named 
“attorney.” 

Statements on Checks 


The $300 in the smaller check was 
inserted in a blank space after the 
printed words “property damage.” The 
check stated it was in full and_ final 
payment of a claim for loss or damage 
in the accident, It made no mention 


of personal injucy; but on the back of 
the check a printed or stamped form of 
release referred to “all liability because 
of personal injuries or damage to prop- 


erty.” The $2,200 draft described the 
claim for which it was given as simply 
“auto liability,” and also stated it was 


“in full payment.” 
Insured gave the 
insurance carrier a 


other car owner’s 
general release, in- 
cluding claims “on account of all in- 
juries both to person or property.” Both 
drafts were deposited in insured’s attor- 


ney’s bank account for collection ard 
were paid. The insurance company, 
which had paid its insured the $450 
brought an action against its insured’s 


and received. 
Massachusetts 
insured’s attor- 


attorney for money had 
From a judgment in the 
Superior Court that the 


ney was not liable to his insurance car- 
rier the latter excepted. The Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court sus- 


exceptions and directed the 
case, if the parties did not agree be- 
tween themselves, to be further heard 
in the Superior Court to ascertain the 
exact amount which the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover, judgment to be en- 
tered for that amount. 

The Superior Court judge recognized 
the subrogation but refused to rule that 
the $300 was in equity and good con- 
science the money of the plaintiff, the 
defendant having testified that out of 
the $2,500 he retained $55 for “costs 


tained the 


and disbursements” and $500 for his 
fee and paid the insured $1,941. The 
Supreme Court construed the lower 
court’s ruling to be that even if the 
defendant deposited and collected the 
draft, he was not liable to the plaintiff 
in this action because in what he did 
he was merely acting as attorney for 


the insured and kept for himself no 
more than fees and expenses. This rul- 
ing the court held was not correct. 


Conclusions of Ccurt 
The court’ s general conclusion was as 
follows: sefore the defendant paid 
over to Campion (the insured) the net 
proceeds of the actions that the de- 
fendant had brought in Campion’s_ be- 


half against Cohen and Sigel the de- 
fendant had ample notice that the 
plaintiff had been subrogated to Cam- 


pion’s rights against both, and that so 


Court in Mass. Rules on Division of 
Money Under Rights of Subrogation 


the settlement money as was 
attributable to property damage be- 
longed to the plaintiff. The sum of $300 
had been segregated in a separate draft 
and earmarked as property damage and 
must be deemed to have been pa‘d by 
Cohen’s insurer and accepted by the 
defendant as such. 

“There was nothing in the defendint’s 
status as attorney for Campicn which 
made it his duty to pay to his client 
knew, or must be 


much of 


money which he 
charged with having known, belonged 
to the plaintiff. 


“The defendant had complete control 
over the money, It was his duty to hold 
for the plaintiff so much of the pro- 
ceeds of the cause of action as repre- 
sented the plaintiff's known interest in 
it. By bringing this action to recover 
the proceeds of the settlement that 


came into the defendant’s hands the 
plaintiff has ratified the settlement with 
Cohen’s insurer and no question arises 
as to the defendant’s authority to make 
the settlement * * * 


“Tt does not necessarily follow from 
what has been said that the plaintiff 
can recover exactly $300. The sum in 


equity and good conscience due to the 
plaintiff may well be less than that 
amount because of necessary and rea- 


sonable expenses and perhaps also at- 
torney’s fees, all of which it may be 
proper to allocate in just proportion to 
the sum recovered for property damage. 

“The present record does not supply 
the basis of fact for such an allocation. 
There will be a further proportionate 
reduction due to the fact that $50 of 
Campion’s claim for property damage 
was not covered by the collision insur- 
ance, and rights in the net recovery 
proportioned to this sum were preserved 
to him by the ‘subrogation agreements.’ ” 
General Fxchange Ins. Corporation v. 
Driscoll, 52 N. E, 2d 


KIEFER FIRE ASSN. SPEC'AL 

Joseph H. Kiefer has been annointed 
suburban special agent for the Fire As- 
sociation of -Philadelphia, with head- 
quarters at the New York City hranch 
office. He succeeds D. Edwin Misner, 
resigned, who had headquarters in Yon- 
kers. That field offce has now been 
closed. Mr, Kiefer has been with the 
New York office since it was opened. 





Inland Marine and Auto Coverage 
Featured by Security Group in May 


Sales of nine different lines of inland 
marine insurance are promoted through 
one campaign offered agents this month 
by the Security Insurance Companies of 
New Haven. Keyed to the fact that 
“More people have more luxuries than 
ever before in history” the promotion 
material will help agents sell jewelry 
insurance, stamp collections insurance, 
camera insurance, musical instruments 
insurance, wedding presents insurance, 
fine arts insurance, furs insurance and 
personal effects and personal property 
floaters. 

A new cartoon-illustrated poster is be- 
ing sent to all the companies’ agents, 
together with a suggested letter to pros- 
pects. A blotter and a newspaper ad- 
vertisement illustrated by the same 
amusing cartoon are offered agents, as 
well as folders on each of the nine kinds 
of insurance involved. In discussing pros- 
pects the companies say, “Your clients 
are your best prospects. Your agency 
will be doubly profitable if you have all 
the insurance of each one. There’s more 
profit, because there’s less waste of your 
time, in 1,000 policies written for 250 
assureds, 


than in 1,000 policies for 1,000 


assureds. And the business will renew 
better.” 

Agents of the Connecticut Indemnity 
received the following suggestion: 
“There are two ways to sell the idea of 
medical payments coverage to those you 
insure against automobile bodily injury 
and nroperty damage. The slow way is 
to add it as each policy is sold or re- 
newed. On renewals, write in the cov- 
erage and send a letter with the policy 
telling the value of the additional cov- 
erage, and how little it costs. 

“Then there’s the immediate way to 
increase by a few dollars the amount of 
most of the auto BI and PD policies on 
your books. Write a short letter out- 
lining the advantages of this insurance, 
have the letters individually typed, and 
send them, ten or twenty a week, en- 
closing the new cartoon-illustrated blot- 
ter ‘How About the Friend Beside You ?’ 
and one of Connecticut’s attractive fold- 
ers on medical payments. Then telephone 
and explain further, pointing out how 
little this valuable coverage costs. 

“Your clients have the money and 
they need the coverage. If you tell them 
about !t in terms they understand, many 
of them will order it by phone.” 


NORTH AMERICA MARINE FIL*4 


“Around the World Wi With Ocean Car; ,” 


Has Created Nationwide Interest: 
Viewed by Armed Services 


The educational film, “Around 
World With Ocean Cargo,” produc 
by the marine department of the Ins; 
ance Company of North America, |. 
created nationwide interest. This pr st 
has been viewed by the United Sta::s 
Army, Navy and Air Forces, as well .s 
by private concerns dealing closely wi) 
the Armed Forces from Canada to (‘e 
Gulf and from the West Coast to {' 
East Coast. It proved of special interest 
to the various training schools and sts) 
ply corps engaged in transportation 
work, especially those connected with 
loading of shipments for overseas. 

The North America film was shown 
to the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, Long Island, and _ its 
officers were so impressed that North 
America presented them with a print 
to be kept at the Academy for training 
purposes. 

Briefly, the picture shows the hazards 
which are encountered by shipments in 
worldwide travel. It welds together the 
importance of proper packing and 
preparation of the shipment, the mark- 
ing and forwarding, the various han- 
dlings the shipment gets in transit, and 
the final outturn at various foreign 
ports such as London, Rio, Buenos 
Aires and Singapore. 

Previous to its use by the’ Armed 
Forces, the film had been available for 
showings at meetings of various Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other groups 
interested in foreign trade. 


s 





SUN NAMES MARINE OFFICE 


Johnson & Johnson, Inc. general 
agency of Charleston, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed, manager of ‘the marine depart- 
ment of the Sun Insurance Office with 
supervision over North and South Caro- 


lina. The appointment. was made by 
William H. McGee & Co.,. Inc., marine 
managers. Johnson & Johnson repre- 


sents the Western Assurance Co., for 
- two states, through Appleton & Cox, 

J. Lewis Johnson, president of the 
racy has just retired as president of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents. 





1943 MARINE CHART ISSUED 

Edward R. Hughes & Co., Inc., New 
York City marine insurance brokers and 
average adjusters, have issued the an- 
nual chronological chart concerning in- 
surance and related events in 1943, Five 
cargo war risk insurance rate diagrams 
show the steady reduction in such rates 
last year. By midyear the commercial 
and War Shipping Administration rates 
were the same for most routes. These 
lower rates reflect the relative freedom 
from danger of submarines of vessel: 
of Allied Nations in routes throughout 
the world. 
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JAC Promoting Promotion Panel 
Popular Feature of May 11 Meeting 


S:imulates Post-War Thinking and Sales Planning; Partici- 
sants: C. B. Bristol, Aetna; E. E. Sterns, Travelers; 
H. Korman, McCann-Erickson; H. J. Graham Presides 


up by 
“The new gener- 


Chief feature of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference meeting May 11 at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, was 
the panel discussion on “Promoting Pro- 


motion,” led by Harold J. Graham, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity. Consensus 
of opinion of those present was _ that 
this discussion, participated in by Clark 
B. Bristol, secretary Aetna (Fire) ; E. E. 
Sterns, Travelers, and Howard Korman, 
McCann-Erickson Ad Agency, repre- 
sented a blueprint guidance for sales 
promotion work among agents for the 
post-war period. Mr. Graham pointed 
out in his introduction that sales pro- 
motion men have a threefold job: (1) to 
sell the average agent on the value of 
advertising material; (2) convincing the 
agent that what his company prepares 
along these lines is worthwhile; (3) 
selling the insuring public on company 
service and coverages. Succinctly, Mr. 
Graham said that it is love’s labor lost 
if the insurance agent does not use ad- 
vertising material. 


Bristol on the Human Element 


Lead-off speaker in this panel was Mr. 
Bristol, whose subject was “Examining 
the Human Element in the Picture.” He 
sized up the average agent as being a 
producer of not more than $25,000 a year 
in premiums. Mr. Bristol said he was 
really amazed that the average agent 
gets along as well as he does these days. 
To be perfect, he has to know about 
8,000 different forms, and there are 200 
endorsements to the liability policy 
alone with-which even a good many 
home office experts are not thoroughly 
conversant. The agents’ difficulty is to 
determine what these forms all mean 
when asked questions by prospects. Mr. 
sristol continued: 

“During recent years policy forms 
have changed so rapidly that even de- 
partmentalized home offices find it hard 
to keep up with them. But the agent 
is expected to tell the public about them. 
In addition, the agent usually handles 
real estate and is active in civic af- 
fairs. How he finds time for all these 
things it is hard to say. His hardest 
io) is to make proper use of his time. 
It’s usually a case of outside civic duties 
and office routine running him instead 
of his running them. Thus, we should 
li him all we can to organize his 


The speaker went on to say that the 
average agent oftentimes complains to 
th» home office, talking with great frank- 
ness about commissions. But, Mr. Bris- 
to! said, this is only human nature as 
ire all more or less interested in the 
s of our incomes. Mr. Bristol also 
© -erved that the agents’ activities are 
i'* always confined to the channels 

like to have them in. But it is my 
ion that there are more high grade 
in the American agency system 
in any other line of business in 
country.” 


Organized Training Big Objective 
‘Ine of the biggest points made by 
Bristol was that there should be 
'e organized training instituted by 
\e offices for the benefit of insurance 
-cnts. He said that a good many agents 


now in the business grew the 
trial and error method. 
ation of agents, however—and many of 
the boys coming back from the service 
will be included in this category—are 
entitled to sympathetic attention. They 
will ask for, and should receive, a care- 
fully planned program of education to 
fit them for their duties as capable in- 
surance agents. I do not think that we 
should mollycoddle these agents but 
they should have the benefit of frank, 
open discussion with us of their prob- 
lems. I think you will find that they 
will appreciate criticism when it is con- 
structive.” 

At this point Mr. Bristol observed 
that some agents have been spoiled by 
special agents who have been so anxious 
to help them in selling business that 
they have done all the work and the 
agent has not gained the necessary 
knowledge for him to sell on his own. 

Mr. Bristol’s next point was that “we 


(Continued on Page 40) 





Completes Casualty 
Experience Exhibit 


REPORT OF NATIONAL BUREAU 


Total Net Premiums of $802,118,995 
Shows Slight Decrease; Underwrit!ng 
Profit Above Preceding Year 








The 
Surety 


National Bureau of Casualty & 
Underwriters has completed its 
annual compilation of the 
perience exhibit showing the combined 
line of business for all stock companies 
licensed to transact casualty insurance 
in New York State. 

Due to ‘differences in procedure among 
comnanies in their method of treatment 
of Federal income taxes, the compilation 
has been so developed as to show the 
net gain or loss from underwriting prior 
to Federal income taxes as well as after 
income taxes. The latter figure includes 
Federal income taxes only for those com- 
panies which allocate such taxes by line 
of business. A number of companies re- 
presenting a very substantial proportion 
of the total business do not so allocate 
their Federal income taxes. Consequent- 
lv, the actual underwriting profit after 
Federal income tax, is substantially less 
than the figure shown. 

Decrease in Net Premiums 


casualty ex- 


The total net written premiums for all 
lines combined amounting to $802,118,- 
995 show a slight decrease from the 
previous vear when the figure amounted 
to $809,253,457. The underwriting profit 
prior to Federal income taxes is slightly 
greater amounting to 13.3% of the earned 
premiums for the year 1943 compared 
to 13.2% for the previous year. The un- 
derwriting profit after Federal income 
tax shows a slightly greater increase 
over the previous year due to the fact 
that some carriers which had previously 
allocated such tax to line of business 





| 
| Reelected by Greater 


N. Y. Safety Council 











FRANK L. 


JONES 





Bachrach 
WALLACE J. FALVEY 


Frank L. Jones, formerly vice president of Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
has been reelected president of the Greater New York Safety Council, and Wallace 


J. Falvey, vice president of Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 


has been re- 


elected secretary. The Greater New York Safety Council has for years been out- 


standing in safety field leadership. 





treated confidentially. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


For man having group disability underwriting training. 
Progressive company, having moderate volume and growing 
rapidly, needs department assistant in New York home office 
to grow with the company. Permanent position; 
future. Starting salary $2,800; 
Box 1519, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


excellent 


$3,000 considered. Replies 














Assistant Liability Manager 


A progressive midwestern company needs a 


manager for their underwriting department. 
There is an excellent opportunity to take over 
the department in the near future. This is 
definitely a post-war position. Salary open. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Har. 9040 











discontinued allocating the tax in 1943. 

An underwriting profit is shown for 
all lines of business with the exception 
of health, glass, boiler and machinery, 
and miscellaneous lines. In commenting 
upon the compilation, the National Bur- 
eau calls attention to the fact that ab- 


normal changes in volume distort the 
indications. In this connection specific 
comments are made on the following 


lines: 
Group Accident and Health 

In group accident and health the writ- 
ten premiums amounting to $39,800,000 
represent an increase of approximately 
80% over the premium volume of $22,- 
100,000 shown for the previous year. 

Auto Bodily Injury Liability 

Automobile bodily injury liability shows ‘ 
a substantial reduction in premiums. 
The net premiums written for 1943 are 
shown to be slightly over $155,000,000 
compared to a premium volume of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 in 1942. The loss 
ratio for 1943 including total claim ex- 
penses, amounts to 49.9% compared to 
46.3% for the previous year. 

While the underwriting profit shown 
for the year is not as great as that 
shown for 1942, a substantial profit is 
still indicated. The underwriting profit 
is somewhat distorted by the substantial 
decrease in premium writings. That 
distortion tends to exaggerate the favor- 
able result for the line. Furthermore, 
there is serious doubt that conditions 
in the field of automobile liability insur- 
ance today are as favorable as indicated 
by the 1943 results. Accident statistics 
issued in recent months show an increase 
in accidents and in fatalities. If those 
data should prove to be indicative of 
conditions on insured business through- 


out 1944, the underwriting profit might 
easily be converted to an underwriting 
loss. 


Auto Property Damage Liability 

The premium volume in automobile 
property damage liability shows little 
change from the previous year and the 
line indicates a very small underwriting 
profit. As in the case of automobile 
bodily injury liability, it may well be that 
the adverse automobile accident statistics 
published in recent months may indicate 
a pronounced increase in the loss ratio 
for 1944. 

Any appreciable increase in the loss 
ratio for automobile property damage 
liability would convert the slight under- 
writing profit into a loss. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

In workmen’s compensation insurance, 
the net written premiums for 1943 
amounting to over $248,000,000 represent 
an increase of over $23,000,000 above the 
corresponding figure shown for the pre- 
vious year. The line shows an under- 
writing profit somewhat greater than 
that shown for the previous year. In 
this connection, however, it should be 
noted that the 1943 data do not reflect 
the current rate levels. They reflect only 
partially the many rate reductions which 
were put into effect in 1943; they reflect 
only to an insignificant extent the ef- 
fect of the overtime rule with respect 
to the treatment of overtime wages, and 
they do not reflect to any extent the 
rate reductions which have been put into 
effect thus far this year. 

It is of interest to note that the ex- 
pense ratios for workmen’s compensation 
insurance show a reduction. In a large 
measure this can be attributed to the 
lower expense ratio actually incurred by 
the carriers in handling large risks and 
further supports the contention of the 
stock carriers of the necessity for the 
program of graded expense which was 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Linton’s Social Security Address 


Outstanding Feature of Conference 
Powell Leads Lively Panel, With Pauley, Grant, Williamson, 


Linton and Gordon Participating; Linton Presents 
Threefold Program for Private Insurance 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


Chicago, May 17—Outstanding feature 


of Accident and Health Underwriters 
Conference at Edgewater Beach Hotel 
this week was the session on Social 
Security with M, Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual Life, as guest 
speaker, followed by a_lively panel led 
by President John M. Powell, Loyal 


Protective. 

Participating in the panel were C. O. 
Northern Life; 
president, Business Men’s 

R. Williamson, actuarial 


Pauley, secretary, Great 


W. T. 


Assurance; W 


Grant, 


consultant, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board, and Harold R. 
Gordon, executive secretary of the 


Conference, 
In opening his talk Mr. Linton said 
increased Social Security benefits are ex- 


tremely attractive to politicians anx‘ous 
to make a hit with their constituents. 
They play up benefits, minimize costs. 


Because the politicians are keenly alert 
to reactions to the new proposals which 
are so far-reaching and in many aspects 
dangerous, Mr. Linton warned the H. & 
A, Conference to be careful not to mis- 
represent facts in messages to public on 
Wagner bill. Every proposal should be 
studied and constructive suggestions 
made, he declared, to the end that a 
sound solution may be found of prob- 
lems with which they deal. Outlining 
threefold program for private insurance 
interests to follow, he recommended. 

1. The business should emphasize field 
of prevention, strive for improvement of 
public health services, also much _ re- 
mains yet to be done in areas of sanita- 
tion, housing, recreation, education re- 
garding nutrition, diagnosis of disease 
and education of people to use facilities 
now available. 

2. The present system of free medical 
and hospital care for lower income 
groups should be improved and extended 
to areas not now adequately served. 
Also improvement in arrangements for 
care of aged poor which is proper func- 
tion of Government, both State and Fed- 
eral. 


Encourage Volunteer System 


3. Maximum efforts should be exerted 
to encourage a volunteer prepaid system 
providing hospital and medical care, In 
this connection, Mr. Linton spoke of the 
great success that attended the voluntary 
Blue Cross Hospital Service plans but 
said that progress in development of 
prepaid medical care plans is slower 
but will expand rapidly after the war. 
He put in good words for growth of pri- 
vate A. & H. Insurance whose policies, 
including hospital and surgical benefits, 
appeal to a large section of population. 
If such a program were adopted, Mr. 
Linton declared “it would have all the 
important advantage of encouraging pri- 
vate initiative and voluntary efforts and 
would avoid deadening regimentation al- 
most certain to develop under compul- 
sory government system.” 

Mr. Linton also insisted that state 
laboratory experiments on cash sickness 
benefit plans such as in Rhode Island 
should be encouraged. 

As to increased Social Security costs 
he said he would not be surprised to see 
it go up to 20% of payrolls. However, 
he said there might reasonably be a 


great deal of saving in cost to private 
individuals and public institutions now 
caring for indigents if government takes 
over such care, therefore, he urged A. 
& H. men to proceed carefully in their 
Opposition pointing out there are enough 
things to justify their objections to 
Wagener Bill if they blend these things 
properly and don’t overstate cases. 

In the panel discussion that followed, 
Mr. Linton served, replacing Commis- 
sioner Charles F. J. Harrington, who had 
been scheduled as a member _ but 
had to leave before the session. 

Mr. Powell said the panel gave an 








Elect Skoglund and Wetterlund 





Chicago, May 17—H. P. Skoglund, president, North American Life & Casu. ity 
Co., Milwaukee, was elected president of the Health & Accident Underwriters (:n- 
ference at its executive session here this afternoon, and R..J. Wetterlund, © ‘ce 


president and general counsel of the Washington National Insurance Co., 


Evans‘on, 


Ill, was elected chairman of the executive committee. Mr. Skoglund, former ck=ir- 
man of the executive committee, succeeds O. F. Davis, president, Illinois Ban!:ers 


Life Assurance Co., to the presidency. 


F. V. Cliff, executive vice president, Federal Life & Casualty Co. Detroit, 
former second vice president, was elected 'first vice president of the Conferei ce; 
R. L. Spangler, executive vice president, Woodmen Accident Co., Lincoln, Ncb,, 
former secretary, was elected second vice president. E. A. McCord, | president, ili. 


nois Mutual Casualty Co., Peoria, IIl., 
again elected to that office. 


a former secretary of the Conference, was 


V. J. Skutt, vice president, United Benefit Life, Omaha, former chairman of 
the committee on taxation, is chairman of the executive committee and the other 
new members are retiring President Davis and George W. Kemper, manager, A. & 
H. department, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, who has been serving as first vice 


president of the Conference. 





opportunity to clarify some thoughts 
and examine some suggestions made for 
the purpose of bringing a_ greater de- 
gree of social security. The speaker 
then gave some background facts as to 
the question of increased need of pro- 
tection against loss of income through 
is also interested in the development of 





New Officers of H. & A. Conference 





Eugene L. Ray, Evanston 


R. J. WETTERLUND 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


H. P. Skoglund, president of North 
American Life & Casualty and new presi- 
dent of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, is one of the youngest 
executives in the business. He is also one 
of the most dynamic personalities in the 
industry as those who have had the op- 
portunity to contact him in the course of 
his activity within the conference will 
readily testify. 

A native of the Northstar State, Mr. 
Skoglund was born at Starbuck, Minn., 
July 5, 1903; was graduated from high 
school there in 1921 and _ received his 
B.A® degree from St. Olaf College in 
Northfield, Minn., in 1925. Father of two 
children, Carol, age 14, and John age 11, 
he makes his home in Edina, attractive 
suburb of Minneapolis. Mr. Skoglund be- 
came president of North American in 
1933 and as testimony to his progressive 
leadership, agents proudly point to the 
substantial increases in the company’s bus- 
iness. 

Mr. Skoglund is a member of the 
Shrine, “101” and Jesters, a member of 
the executive committee of the Insurance 
Federation of Minnesota as well as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Fairview 
Hospital in Minneapolis and takes an ac- 
tive part in many other civic affairs. He 


. 


H. P. SKOGLUND 
President 


pure bred dairy cattle and is the owner 
of one of the finest Jersey herds in the 
Northwest. His “Skogmar” farms located 
in the fertile farm region adjacent to Star- 
buck is looked upon within the industry 
as a model plant both from the standpoint 
of equipment as well as scientific manage- 
ment. : 

R. J. Wetterlund, named chairman of 
the executive committee, is vice president 
and general counsel, Washington National 
Insurance Co., director and member of 
the finance committee. He started with 
the Washington National in 1924; pre- 
viously he attended the University of Illi- 
nois and DePaul University, receiving his 
law degree from the latter institution. 

He is a member of the Chicago and 
American Bar Associations; member in- 
surance committee of Chicago and Ameri- 
can Bar Associations; insurance committee 
of Illinois Chamber of Commerce, and 
executive committee of Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of America, 

Mr. Wetterlund has been a member of 
the conference executive committee and 
has served on the war injury policy, legal 
and legislative committees. If past prece- 
dent is observed he will succeed to the 
presidency of the conference at the annual 
meeting in 1945, 





four major social hazards: unemploy- 
ment, old age, death and disability. 
Greater industrialization is the prin- 
cipal factor in increased need for in- 
come protection, the speaker said. 
Live in Urban Centers 
While a few generations ago a much 


larger percentage of the population 
lived in rural or semi-rural localities, 
today much larger percentage live in 


urban centers, he said, and people en- 
joy a much higher standard of living 
than formerly, but when this higher 
income is interrupted, catastrophe over- 
takes individual more quickly and “our 
social problem is accentuated.” As to 
how this increased need is to be met, 
Mr. Powell said it is controversial 
ground as to what extent this should 
be done through governmental sources 
and what left to private’ enterprise. 
Insofar as any extension of social se- 
curity can .be satisfactorily handled by 
private enterprise, he said, it should 
have both the encouragement and op- 
portunity of doing so. He said that in 
the matter of unemployment compensa- 
tion law and the old age survivors’ in- 
surance plan as regards unemployment 
he sees no actuarial basis upon which 
benefits and taxes or premiums can be 
more than very roughly approximated. 
Accordingly, he said, “to the extent that 
unem»nloyment compensation _ benefits 
are desirable (other than perhaps those 
due to seasonal variation in employ- 
ment) this’ is a matter to be handled as 
a governmental function.” This did not 
mean that he was endorsing the exist- 
ing unemployment compensation law as 
a solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem, because he added: 

“T believe we would all agree that the 
best attack against unemployment is 
through encouragement of private indus- 
try supnlemented by a well-chosen pro- 
gram of public works.” He added that 
it is easy to get a wrong impression as 
to how unemployment compensation act 
will operate over a long period of time 
as its operation to date has been in a 
period of exceptionally high employ- 
ment. 

Old Age Survivors 

Next, Mr. Powell discussed the ld 
Age Survivors’ Insurance Plan saving 
that “we are interested in provisions ol 
this law primarily in two respects. (ne, 
because it covers-only a portion o/ the 
population and second because it i+ an 
important and expensive part of the 
Social Security program as a w ile. 
There is a wide variation in amoun’ o! 
monthly benefits in several Social 5e- 
curity laws already in existence; als: , in 
the ones proposed. Thus, we should 1e- 
termine whether we have a meetin 0! 
minds on general principle of what the 
monthly benefits should be.” Conse: sus 
was that such benefits should be a 
minimum subsistence level. 

This led Mr. Powell to the questic as 


to extent, if any, to which Social 5e- 
curity benefits should be extended 
through governmental channels. He 


thought the. public should first have {ull 
appreciation as to what ultimate co ol 
existing benefits will be. 

He declared, “In view of fact that the 
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tax rate to the employe under Old Age 

urvivor Insurance has been only 1% of 
1 avin and that, in any event, it would 
he a long period before the ultimate 
tax rate of 3%, as now contemplated, 
will be reached, it would appear that 
this could be done through only one of 
two methods. (1) Increase the tax rate 
io the ultimate level leaving benefits as 
now promised, which would result in 
building up huge reserves with all at- 
tendant problems encountered. (2) In- 
crease the tax rate to ultimate level and 
make the benefits retroactive to include 
those persons who would have been 
beneficiaries had the law been in effect 
for a long time. This problem combined 
with fact that it is just as important 
to cover the remaining population as it 
is those now covered, leads to this ob- 
servation. 

“Benefits under Old Age Survivors’ In- 
surance should first be extended to 
cover the remainder of the population 
and then made retroactive to cover all 
persons who would have received bene- 
fiis had the law been in effect indefi- 
nitely. There are many that believe 
adoption of compulsory health insurance 
plan would have adverse effect on pri- 
vate A, and H. insurance. 

“Others claim that it would increase the 
sale and have offered in support of that 
view the statement that Old Age Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance has materially  in- 
creased sale of life insurance. Our ob- 
servation is that if payroll tax for Old 
Age Survivors’ Insurance had been at 
rate of 3% on the employe as ultimately 
contemplated, effect on sale of life in- 
surance would have been less favorable 
than has been the case with the 1% 
payroll tax.” 


W. T. Grant Speaks 


Chairman Powell introduced W.. T. 
Grant as the first speaker, and he gave 
observations on Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance. He challenged the govern- 
mental statement that one can set a 
ceiling on Social Security benefits that 
will remain set and will not stifle or im- 
pair individual initiative. How can any- 
one make that positive statement? he 
asked. He remarked that after nine 
vears of Social Security laws operation 
there is great pressure to increase old 
age pension benefits, from $85 to $120 
per month. With this accomplished what 
guarantee is there that another higher 
ceiling wili not be advocated five years 
hence, he asked, Mr. Williamson re- 
sponded that present ceiling on benefits 
is _ effective and that the objective 
is to bring in a wider group of risks 
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than are now under Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance. 

Mr. Williamson also gave arguments 
in favor of a country-wide federal un- 
employment system in lieu of state 
systems principally because there is 
overlapping in individual state programs 
and that a uniform federal system would 
mean simplicity of administration. Mr. 
Pauley picked him up on that argument, 
refe1 ring. to S.S. Board Chairman Alt- 
myer’s view in 1940, voicing dangers of 
bureaucratic control. He noted that two 
years later Mr. Altmyer reversed him- 
self. Mr. Williamson said the war had 
influenced this change in opinion. 

Gordon on Upward Trend 

Mr. Gordon brought forth charts con- 
clusively pointing to upward trend of 
benefits under any system of compulsory 
health insurance whereupon Mr. Linton 
urged that having an $85 a month top 
ceiling now we should bring all argu- 
ments against the proposed increase. 

The question of sickness insurance of- 
fered by private companies compared 
with what the Government can offer was 
thoroughly discussed. Mr. Gordon ex- 
pressed pride in the job done by com- 
panies in expanding premium income 
from $69 million in 1918 (all cash bene- 
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Economics Society Will 


Expand Research Program 


May 16—A meeting of the 
committee of the Insurance 
Society of America today 
resulted in no change of name of the 
organization, as had been erroneously 
reported some time ago. Featured dis- 
cussion was on enlargement of research 
activities of the society and it was 
determined to afford Gerhart Hirsch- 
field, research director of the society, 
additional facilities for development and 
distribution of material along these 
lines. It may be necessary to set up a 
separate research affiliated organization 
so that Mr. Hirschfield will be enabled 
to conduct an independent research 
project for other groups, thereby meet- 
ing the demand which has developed 
because of wide acceptance of his work. 
E. H. O’Connor, executive director of 
the society, and Ernest V. Sullivan, 
publicity director, gave brief reports. W. 
T. Grant, president, Business Men’s As- 
surance, presided as executive commit- 
tee chairman. 


Chicago, 
executive 
Economics 





fits) 
estimated 
today, not 


to $433 million in 1943 and with 
forty million people covered 
including many insured in 
benevolent and fraternal organizations 
and by salary continuation plans. He 
predicted greater growth for the com- 
ing five years, especially in Group cov- 
erage of wage earners. 

As to arguments why this field should 
be left to private companies, Mr. Grant 
succintly summed up: “If we are going 
to adhere to American way of life we 
should give the private companies rea- 
sonable time to provide such protection.” 
In contrast, Mr. Williamson argued that 
other countries had continuously oper- 


ated compulsory health plans. In the 
United States, he added, “we have too 
largely ignored temporary disability 


benefits which should be applicable cur- 
rently rather than in future. Reason: 
It is bad for society not to meet these 
sickness needs promptly, especially 
when the Social Security board now has 
machinery set up nationwide to handle 
expansion.” At this point Mr, Gordon 
showed charts pointing to steady rise 
in benefit costs the longer a compulsory 
sickness insurance scheme has been in 
effect in Germany, France, Great Britain. 


Pauley on Malingering 


Arguments were then given by Mr. 
Pauley that malingering would be 
greater under government system be- 


Registrations Are Large 
For Meeting in Chicago 


Chicago, May 16—With the largest 
registration in the Conference history, 
the annual meeting of the Health 


& Aecident Underwriters Conference 
opened here today, with a welcome ad- 
dress by President O. F. Davis, who 
stressed the streamlined, get-down-to- 
business quality of the program. In the 
absence of Major E. J. Faulkner, presi- 
dent of the Woodmen Accident, his 
paper was read by R. L. Spangler, sec- 
retary of the Conference, who is execu- 
tive vice president of the Woodmen 
Accident. 

Congressman Everett 
linois, closing speaker this afternoon, 
made a dramatic address on “The World 
Belongs. to Risk.” Distinguished speak- 
ers introduced by President Davis who 
brought greetings from their respective 
organizations were: Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles F. J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts, president, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners; 
J. Doyle DeWitt, secretary of all the 
claim departments of the Travelers, 
president of the International Claim As- 
sociation; Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
general counsel, American Life Conven- 
tion, and Nellis P. Parkinson, acting 
head of the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment. Speaking of the proposed expan- 
sion of social security benefits, Com- 
missioner Harrington said: “Let us ever 
be alert that a program of social se- 
curity provides only a minimum of sub- 
sistence benefits.” He. was roundly 
applauded. 


Dirkson of Il- 


Eleven New Companies Join 


Chicago, May 17.—Eleven companies 
including the General Accident, were 
elected to membership in the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Association at its 
executive session today, 





cause (1) private companies have more 
effective claim organizations to investi- 
gate claims and (2) many would be 
brought under a federal health system 
who could not get insurance with pri- 
vate companies; to such people the in- 
surance would be simply a bait. 

As to the principal problems which 
private companies must endeavor to sur- 
mount in order to justify continuance of 
their handling of health insurance. Mr. 
Grant heartily endorsed the point made 
in Mr. Wetterlund’s address earlier 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Young Favors Specific 
Public Relations Plan 


MAKES REPORT OF COMMITTEE 

Recommends Immediate Inauguration of 

Cohesive Program, Based on Research; 
Group Action Essential 

Chicago, May 16.—Mr. Young found it 
impossible to attend the convention, but 
his valuable paper was read before the 
meeting here. 

Recommendation for immediate, spe- 
cific action to inaugurate a comprehen- 
sive public relations program based on 
research and study was made by C. W. 
Young, president, Monarch Life, in his 
report as chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference at the 
annual meeting in Chicago, May 16-18. 

Serving on the committee with Mr. 
Young are V. H. Jenkins, vice presi- 
dent, Occidental Life; L. H. Winslow, 
manager, A. & H, department, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity; C. B. Kenney, vice 
president and secretary, Allstate In- 
surance Co.; J. F. Ramey, executive vice 
president and secretary, Washington 
National. 

In preparing its report, the committee 
circulated a questionnaire among the 
membership of the conference, bringing 
responses which led the committee to 
the following conclusions: 

Derive From Good Service 

1. Virtually all companies appear to 
be makine a conscientious effort to im- 
prove their relations with policyholders 
and public through bettering their policy 
contracts, liberalizing claim and improv- 
ing underwriting practices; there is 
general recognition that good public re- 
lations derive essentially from good 
service. 

2. There is increasing awareness that 
public relations is a job for everyone in 
the business—“an operating philosophy, 
so to speak, that one must seek to apply 
in everything he does and says.” 

3. The companies recognize that while 
competition is more or less synonymous 





with private enterprise and has pro- 
duced the best insurance at the lowest 
cost, public relations can be improved 


through an effort to improve competi- 
tive agency activities among the com- 
panies by elimination of many frills and 
non-essential selling features in the 
policy; that a more cooperative attitude 
in this direction will enhance the public 
esteem of the business. 

4. The companies have done more 
than their legal duty or obligations, rec- 
ognizing that in human relations there 
is something more than keeping within 
the law. “Public relations,” the commit- 
tee said, “really arise from a state of 
satisfactory human relations within the 

Chicago, May 16.—O. F. “Shep” Davis, 
secretary, Illinois Bankers Life, was in 
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| Retiring President a Popular Executive | 





the spotlight here today as keynoter of 
the forty-third annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference which opened at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. For the past year Mr. 
Davis has been at the helm of this or- 
ganization—one of the most progressive 
insurance trade organizations in the U. 
S. A., and has done an outstanding job. 
This has won him the appreciation of 
the conference membership, and high 
vote as one of its most popular 
executives, 

Over the past eight years “Shep” Davis 
has been almost continuously an office 
holder in the conference. He served two 
years as secretary, a year as chairman 
of its agency management committee, 
several years as member of the A. and 
H. Week general committee, and a 
member of the executive committee for 
three years. He was elected its chair- 
man in May, 1942. This was followed 
by his election to the presidency last 
year at the annual gathering. He has 
been amiable, conscientious and able in 
performance of his duties. 

“Shep” Davis started his accident and 
health career in 1921. Previously he had 
seen plenty of AEF action as an army 
machine gunner. After almost a year 
and a half of overseas duty he was hon- 
orably discharged and, not quite 20 years 
old, a career in accident and health field 
loomed up attractively. First, he learned 
sales techniques, then saturated himself 
in accident insurance atmosphere, made 
friends easily. Before long he was as- 
signed to managerial posts and_ since 
1925 he has managed the A. & H. de- 
partment for his company. 

Company Name Changes 

Originally, his company was known as 
Commercial Health & Accident, Spring- 
field, Ill.; then as the Mutual Life of 
Illinois, which name was changed in 1926 
to Abraham Lincoln Life. Mr. Davis 
was at one time agency director for 
both life and A. & H. departments, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life, serving also on the 
board of directors. In 1935 his company 
merged with Illinois Bankers Life, and 
Mr. Davis continued in charge of A. 
and H. department as well as_ being 
assistant agency director. His talents 
were again recognized in July, 1942, 
when he was elected secretary of the 
company, succeeding the late Arthur T. 


O. F. DAVIS 


Sawyer. As secretary, in addition to be- 
ing A. and H. manager, he has given 
evidence of executive ability plus inter- 
est in progress and welfare of his co- 
workers. 

One of the interesting aspects of 
“Shep” Davis’s career is the fact that, 
despite his many A. and H. responsibili- 
ties, he has always found time to be a 
good citizen. Since the start of World 
War II he has served as chairman of 
the draft board of Warren County, II. 
For recreation he is fond of duck hunt- 
ing; socially, he is the “life of the 
partv.” A widower and father of three 
children, a daughter and two sons, 
“Shep” is proud of his family. One son 
is now serv'ng in the Navy in the South- 
west Pacific; the other enlisted in the 
Navy before finishing high school, but 
is furloughed until June 1 so as to 
graduate with his class, 

This week “Shep” retired as Confer- 
ence president, but it is a foregone con- 
clusion that there will be no let-up in 
his interest in the organization and h‘s 
willingness to work constructively in 
furthering its usefulness. 








industry intelligently translated into 
action.” 
Substandard Risks 
5. Something should be done about 


treatment of substandard risks to ward 
off criticism leveled against the privately 
operated insurance companies that noth- 
ing can or will be done by them to cover 
those risks that are over the borderline 
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physically; persons able to work but 
not able to secure insurance are many 
and vocal; here is an issue which must 
be met and solved. Coverage should be 
broadened w'th respect to the aviation 
hazard and improvement in ‘hospitali7.- 
tion with increased benefits addinz 


medical care; in general the compan'.s 
seem to be unanimous in the belief ti «; 
needed coverage within the scope of 

A. & H. companies should be provic: .j, 

6. A closer and more friendly fee! 
among companies is a development 
human relationships which could ;¢ 
improved. 

7. The replies clearly demonstrate ‘'\c 
need for a “cohesive, coherent, pul ic 
relations program and evidence a ¢-- 
mand for unified, continuous group «'- 
fort along these lines, assisted by a 
definite research policy.” 

“In substance,” the report said, “ile 
companies are increasingly aware of 
their public relations problem and _ the 
time seems ripe to capitalize on this 
awareness with an_ intelligent, well- 
directed program for bettering the reja- 
tions of the industry as a whole with 
the public it presently serves and hopes 
to serve in future days.” 

Declaring that the attention of busi- 
ness will increasingly shift from prod- 
ucts to people, the committee said that 
emphasis must be given to the new 
techniques for testing public opinion 

Asking if the A. & H. industry is 
doing its share in the public relations 
programs of other groups and if it is 
lagging behind other groups in the in- 
surance business the committee said: 

Committee’s Recommendation 

“The answer to these questions we he- 
lieve calls for a comprehensive public 
relations program based on sensible re- 
search and study and carried forth to 
the point at which a modest but effective 
job can be done for our group which 
will in itself multiply many times the 
effectiveness of the job being done by 
our individual companies already at 
work in this important field. 

“We state without reservation that 
there is a need for a continued and ef- 
fective program. Much can be eccom- 
plished through planned effort. Unless 
we do much more as a group than we 
have been doing in the past, there may 
be a day of reckoning which could have 
been avoided if we had only recognized 
our responsibility and done the job 
which is in our power to do today. 

“We have a medium through the con- 
ference and your committee  recom- 
mends that the conference today in ex- 
ecutive session empower the president 
to appoint a committee of three to make 
a study of this problem and to make 
a report of their recommendations to 
the executive committee for action. 
Most important of all is to get started 
—not tomorrow or next year, but now. 
And once started, we must keep ever- 
lastingly at it until tte industry is per- 
meated with the feeling and spirit of 
our best thinking and practice. We rec- 
ommend specific action along the lines 
suggested here and we _ believe tlie 
sooner that action is taken, the more 
valuable it will be to us all.” 
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Davis Calls on A. @ H. Companies 
To Recruit Returned War Veterans 


Says Business Is in Twilight Zone of War Essentiality; Advo- 
cates Time Loss Cover Extension, Broader Basic 
Coverages; Warns Against Procrastination 


Accident and health insurance, like 
other businesses, has been classified i 
the so-called “twilight zone” of essen- 
tiality with respect to the war effort 
and accordingly has been beset with 
manpower problems both at home and 
in the field, said O. F. Davis, accident 
and health superintendent, Illinois Bank- 
ers Life Assurance Co., Monmouth, IIL, 
in his address as president of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference at 
Chicago, May 16-20. 

In his address, ager age: at the open- 
ing session May Mr. Davis spoke on 
a variety of ae eleal to the A. & H. 
business, including recruiting of returned 
war veterans, loss of time insurance, so- 
cial trends, broader basic coverage, over- 
ave and impaired risks, civilian aviation 
and the necessity for concerted action 
on the part of the companies for which, 
he predicted, the manpower situation 
will “worsen” before it improves. 

Recruiting Returned Veterans 

With respect to returned veterans, 
Mr. Davis said that out of the vast 
number of those discharged from the 
services and the estimated 100,000 to be 
returned monthly, surely there will be 
available and acceptable to the H. & A. 
business many hundreds if not thou- 
sands of men and women returning to 
civilian lite. 

“We have the responsibility not only 
to our present policy owners and to the 
far greater number who are not now 
but who should be protected by our 
most essential coverage, but to these 
veterans and ourselves, of recruiting into 
this business every available qualified 
man and woman discharged from the 
armed forces,” he said. 

“It is my firm belief that other than 
women whose availability is decreasing 
daily, discharged armed forces personnel 
are now and will continue to be for 
some time, the best and only source of 
replacement and additional manpower 
so sorely needed, not only to service our 
present policy holders, but to spread the 
gospel of disability insurance provided 
by private carriers, to the millions not 
now, but who should and will be, in one 
way or another, covered in the future. 

“Means for contacting discharged vet- 
erans are available to you, and you and 
I will be derelict in our duty to them 
and our business if we fail to recruit 
and assimilate that proportion of these 
men and women who under normal con- 
dtions would have remained in or would 
have been recruited into this business.” 

Loss of Time Coverage 

Mr. Davis said a recent survey showed 
that but 40% of wage earning family 
men in the country carry personal acci- 
dent or accident and sickness loss of 
time coverage and, he continued: 

“It occurs to me that in our rush to 
meet the competition of so-called non- 
profit organizations who have ap- 
proached at least to the edge of our 
claimed domain, that we have neglected 
the preaching of the gospel of loss of 
time insurance which, I do not believe 
will be denied, is the most important 
coverage that can be provided to the 
employed people of our country. 

“IT am sure that any program of state 
or governmental social security disability 
benefits which has been or will be pro- 
posed does not and will not provide for 
double, triple, and quadruple indemnities 
which, in effect, make one’s loss as 
much as four times as valuable if such 
loss is sustained while riding in a Cadil- 
lac automobile over that where such loss 
is sustained while riding a horse. Nor 


will such government benefits provide 
for many non-essential indemnities 
which we feature today, and neither will 
such benefits preclude the recovery of 
full sickness indemnities when one is to- 
tally disabled although not strictly con- 
fined to the house. 
Pay for Time Loss 

“One’s time is no less valuable if it 
be lost through sickness which is to- 
tally disabling although not confining, 
than it is when one is necessarily con- 
fined to the house. Why, then, is it that 
most sickness coverage offered today at- 
tempts to halve the value of one’s time 
when one is not confined to the house 
although totally disabled? The wage 
loss is just as great, and the increased 
expense frequently as much. After all, 
is it not our purpose and our obliga- 
tion to pay for loss of time as such, 
rather than sickness, regardless of its 
degree of severity? 

“Many companies lay great stress 
upon the provision of confining sickness, 
payable for a lifetime, yet limit the 
payment for non-confining sickness, to- 
tal disability, to two months at a rate 
of 50% of the full monthly indemnity. 

“Loss of time indemnity is fundamen- 
tally more important than any other 
feature of our coverage, next in impor- 
tance being cash benefits covering hos- 
pital, medical, and surgical care. Why, 
then, do we not strive to cover losses in 
this respect as they actually occur, and 
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pay full benefits for total loss of time? 
If such benefits can be paid for a life- 
time, so much the better, but if not, 
would it not be best to extend them 
for the maximum period possible, con- 
sistent with sound underwriting and 
within the range of attractive premium 
costs ?” 
Broader Basic Coverages 

Expressing the firm conviction that 
there is great need for the elimination 
of non-essential coverages and _ of 
broadening the essential and fundamen- 
tally basic coverages not only to risks 
now acceptable as such but to risks not 
now acceptable who, nevertheless have 
just as much need for this coverage, Mr. 
Davis said: 

“Our present underwriting practices 
preclude the favorable consideration of 
many impaired and what are currently 
so-called over-age risks. While it may 
not be practical for any one company to 
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experiment in the field of impaired and 
over-age risks, it would not be imprac- 
tical to provide disability coverage to 
such risks through a pool of all or at 
least a number of our United States 
companies. This proposal, to my knowl- 
edge, has been discussed informally on 
more than one occasion, but I classify 
it as one of those old and unsolved 
problems which have not as yet been 
solved because concerted action has not 
been taken, 

“The hazards of civilian aviation, 
which no one company at one time de- 
sired to undertake, have been for many 
years successfully and profitably covered 
by a pool of private carriers, and now 
individual companies operate  success- 
fully in this field. The civilian war in- 
jury policy pool is another excellent ex- 
ample of perfection in the mechanics 
of such a pool. 

Claim Not Justified 

“It is with great confidence that | 
look to you who are present here and 
to our companies, to take immediate 
and, when necessary, concerted action to 
bring about the improvements—the 
changes—which will permit this business 
to lay just claim to the sole right of pro- 
viding all of the loss of time and in- 
creased expense coverage required by all 
of the employed persons in our country. 
However, I am sure that up to now, 
what we are doing and that which we 
are not doing, fail to justify this claim. 

“Are we going to continue the flaccid 
policy of ‘manana’? Are we going to 
continue to procrastinate? Or are we 
going to meet our obligation to the pres- 
ent hundreds of thousands of risks 
among our citizens who, because of age 
or impairment, are not eligible for our 
coverage? In this respect, I am also 
certain that any program of state or 
governmental social security disability 
benefits which has been or will be pro- 
posed does not and will not exclude 
these risks who, because of our present 
underwriting practices, are not elig:ble 
for this essential protection. I since cly 
urge that we act now to rectify ‘ils 
situation, which precludes our busitcss 
from making a just claim to the righ: ot 
furnishing to all of our people who 1: ed 
it, this most essential coverage.” 

Broadened Social Security 

Citing adoption of the simplified * °k- 
ness and accident claim blanks as i!'us- 
tration of how old problems can De 
solved with concerted action. Mr. |) vis 
said in conclusion : 

“Are we going to warm the bench: 0” 
the sidelines, as some advocate, ind 
await the time when the bureauc its 
have successfully sung the siren son: 0! 
government ownership, government « 1- 
trol, and government benefits, to ac: to 
meet the obligations which we / ive 
now? That will be too late, because the 
challenge is not coming, it is here! \Ve 
now have the opportunity, as free ener 
prise and private carriers, to repair ot! 
mistakes and to do a better job ‘an 
ever before, thereby retaining the «oN- 
fidence of the public.” 
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Agency Management Session Covers 


Many Phases of Postwar Planning 


Grainger Leads Panel on Recruiting; McNeill, Training; 
McClintock, Sales Aids; L’Estrange, Advertising; 


Stone, Bulletins; Kemper, Postwar Business 


Chicago, May 18—The agency man- 
avement session, always considered one 
of the most interesting and productive 
sessions of the H. & A. Underwriters 
Conference meetings sustained its repu- 
talion at the present convention, where 
it was the closing feature. With A. D. 
Anderson, superintendent, accident and 


sickness department, Occidental Life, 
chairman of. the agency management 
committee, in the chair, the panel 


leaders opened the discussions on their 
respective topics as follows: 

Recruiting, Fred Grainger, vice presi- 
dent, Federal Life & Casualty; training, 
Clifton W. McNeill, second vice presi- 
dent, Union Mutual Life; sales aids, T. 
T. McClintock, assistant agency direc- 
tor, Ohio State Life; company advertis- 
ing, G. A. L’Estrange, vice president, 
Wisconsin National Life; bulletins, W. 


Clement Stone, president, Combined 
Mutual Casualty; postwar business, 
George Kemper, manager A, & H. 


department, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 


Grainger on Recruiting 











In the face of the challenge thrown 
down to the accident and health indus- 
try by those in the political field, Mr. 
Grainger said, it is time for the business 
to take an inventory to bolster up its 


courage so that it may tackle the job 
with all the vigor that is in it in order 
to answer the question: “What has the 
accident and health business to offer the 
discharged war veteran as a lifetime 
career?” Mr. Grainger proffered the 
following illuminating answer to that 
question: 

“We can offer the discharged war 
veteran the opportunity to get away 
and help others keep away from regi- 
mentation. We offer him the privilege of 
getting into a business which has proven 
its value for over fifty years and is 
now ready to go into action on a larger 
scale than ever to see that personal 
protection is provided to meet the pub- 
lic demand. We offer him the oppor- 
tunity to go into a business which will 
permit him to work and deal with the 
kind of people he desires to contact. 
He has the right to select the hours of 
work and time off when he doesn’t feel 
like working. 

“We offer him a position of trust and 
a chance to serve his fellow man. He 
will be free from all freezings and ceil- 
ings. He may travel in society or mingle 
with those who earn their income by 
the sweat of their brow—or both. He 
will be respected and his counsel sought 
by many who are less informed on the 
serious side of life. We offer him an 
opportunity to become a successful busi- 
ness man without investment other than 


his time, and if he takes advantage of 
the opportunities, studies and applies 
himself, he can build a security program 
of his own which will provide a_ sub- 
stantial income in his declining years. 

“In substance, we offer him all that 
any ambitious and aggressive young 
man may desire.” 





| McNeill on Training 





Leading the discussion on training, 
Mr. McNeill said “the man we induct 
into our business is our good will am- 
bassador, the instrument with which we 
present our product to the public. He 
represents the institution of A. & H. 
insurance—not a small business but one 
of considerable magnitude. The fact that 
ours is a service business further com- 
plicates the situation as its acceptance 
by the people can rise or fall in direct 
relation to the type of representative 
that contacts them.” 

Mr. McNeill listed the following three 
main avenues of approach to the prepa- 
ration of the sales training plan: cover- 
ing all phases of the new agent’s job; 
preliminary training, that is, the install- 
ing of enthusiasm, knowledge and good 
selling habits, and follow-up training, 
making better performance a daily goal 
of each agent. 

Breaking down the subject of “cover- 
ing all phases of the new agent’s job” 
into five component parts, Mr. McNeill 
listed them as follows: 

1. Acquaint him with the career op- 
portunities which exist in the A. & H. 
business, stressing not only the personal 
economic returns but the gratification 
that will come to him through associa- 
tion with this branch of insurance. 

2. See that he is given a complete 
picture of the A. & H. institution, the 
purpose for which it stands, the part it 


plays in safeguarding the American 
family and home. 

3. Introduce him to your proven sales 
techniques, covering how to prospect, 
how to get interviews, how to attract 
attention, how to create and maintain 
interest, how to motivate to action. 

4. Impress on the new agent the im- 
portance of time control and adopt a 
simple control plan that can be fcllowed 
easily. 

5. See that he is well-schooled in the 
ideals that your company stands for. 
Show him how you operate—the manner 
in which you recognize and accept your 
obligations to your policyholders. Give 
him basics on the selection of risks. Let 
him know what kind of business you 
want and instill in him the desire to 
solicit only those risks that measure up 
to your standard. Encourage him from 
the very beginning to be a good field 
underwriter by pointing out the result- 
ant effect upon his future that poor 
business, poor underwriting, will have. 





L’Estrange on Advertising 








Mr. L’Estrange reported on replies to 
a question he had directed to a number 
of companies: “Does trade journal and 
periodical advertising pay?” The con- 
sensus was that all companies would con- 
sider the advantages of developing a 
systematic program of such advertising. 
“Furthermore,” said Mr. L’Estrange, 
“there is added responsibility on the part 
of each of us to give reasonable support 
to insurance trade journals that are do- 
ing such a splendid job in enlightening 
agency organizations and the buying 
public on the functions of accident and 
health insurance and the high ideals re- 
garding it that most companies have.” 

He urged that more time be spent in 
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Our 36th Anniversary 


THE EMPIRE LIFE AND ACCI- 
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Wetterlund on Future Supervision 


Warns That Inactivity of Pending Government Compulsory 
A. & H. Legislation Is Temporary; Urges Closer 
Tie With State Insurance Departments 


Leading off the morning session May 
17 which featured the social security 
R. J. Wetterlund, vice 
Washing 


Evanston, 


forum panel, 


president and general counsel, 
ton National Insurance Co., 
Ill., closed his address with a warning 
hope that “neither we 
will be lulled to sleep by the inactivity 


nor the states 


Government compulsory 


of the pending 
insurance legis- 


accident and health 
lation.” 

He said that high taxes is the only 
reason for that inactivity now and that 
iust as soon as taxes are reduced “the 
big push will be on! Let us use this 
breathing spell to our own advantage. 
We can, and we must, subject to proper 
supervisory safeguards, write voluntary 
accident and health insurance under the 
cost of compulsory Government insur 
ance or else.” 

Mr. Wetterlund’s subject was “Future 
Supervision of Accident and Health 
Business.” He said it is the companies’ 
responsibility to see to it as far as pos- 
sible that competent personnel are ap- 
pointed to the insurance departments, 
pointing out that while large amounts 
are paid by the companies in premium 
taxes and license fees only a very small 
percentage of this money is used to 
provide supervision. 

Should Be Adequately Manned 

“If our departments are not ade- 
quately manned,” he said, “we should 
bend every effort toward correcting that 
condition, We should urge proper salary 
schedules for supervisory officials with 
longer terms and do all in our power 
to free them from political entangle- 
ments, Insurance experience, should, of 
course, be prime qualification for the 
office. 

“These key men in insurance depart- 
ments are doing a good job for the 
public and the companies. Today’s 
modern up-to-date accident and health 
policies are the most easily read and 
understood insurance contracts, bar 
none. Credit for this is due to the insur- 
ance departments as well as to the 
industry. We may as well admit that 
some of the changes which the depart- 
ments asked us to make from time to 
time were resisted by the companies 
primarily because it involved reprinting 
securing new approvals, and 
established routine; but 
picture is one of vast 


policies, 
changing the 
the over-all 
improvement.” 

Mr. Wetterlund said there should be 
more constructive cooperation on the 
part of the companies with the insur- 
ance departments and it is important 
that cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
continue to grow. He said the com- 
missioners themselves realize that the 
more uniformity they can develop, the 
better they will be doing their job of 
supervising and that the work of the 
commissioners toward uniformity has 
been of untold benefit to the industry. 


Thinking of Bureaucrats 

“The current thinking of the bureau- 
crats is to provide compulsory govern- 
ment accident and health coverage for 
all with little regard for the cost,” he 
said. “The planners do not have to 
worry about claim and expense costs—if 
these items, add up to over 100 cents of 
each dollar of ‘contributions’ the de- 
ficiency will be blithely handed over to 
Congress so that an assessment may 
be levied in the form of additional 
taxes. 

“We would be wise at this time of 


critical examination of our affairs to 
look a litthke more carefully into our 
own costs from the standpoint of the 
policyowner. The returns to accident 
and health policyholders are higher 
than in most casualty lines, but we 
should be laying plans now for improv- 
ing that record still further. 

“By doing some conscientious re- 
search work along these lines and then 
taking affirmative action based on the 
results of such research, we will be 
fortifying ourselves against attack in 
the future. If we don’t do this ourselves 
voluntarily and soon, it will be done for 
us in the form of rating laws, or some 
other formula requiring return of a 
certain percentage of the premium dollar 
to the insured. If it were not for group 
accident and health and the narrow 
margin on which such business is writ- 
ten, our record of returns to policy- 
holders would not look so favorable. 
None of us want to be tied down in 
developing our companies, but unless we 
do something about this soon, I feel 
it will be done for us by directive or 
law. 

Federal Controls Slow 

“Even assuming that insurance is held 
to be commerce, but hoping otherwise, 
it is my humble opinion that the insti- 
tution of Federal controls will be slow. 
The states will continue to supervise 
and collect taxes and will put up a 
bitter fight before surrendering their 
prerogatives to some Federal alphabet 
agency. I do not believe that the Federal 
Government will superimpose duplicat- 
ing requirements on existing state regu- 
lation. Such a program could only have 
the eventual result of still further bur- 
dening the policyholders and is not 
fundamentally right or sound, 

“T firmly believe that even in legis- 
lative halls and before administrative 
bodies, right is might, and that right 
generally prevails. The business of ac- 
cident and health insurance which has 
been carefully developed over the years, 
is fundamentally right and sound and 
to my mind is the only free American 
way of protecting against loss arising 
from accident and sickness. I am sure 
that we all agree with that truth. The 


Underwriters Conference, 


supervising state officials are willing to 
fight for that truth. 

“Assuming that right does prevail, we 
have nothing to fear of supervision 
from any quarter. To the contrary, 
proper state supervision, which includes 
the procurement of necessary state 
legislation, will enable our companies to 
provide undreamed of new coverages for 
both the now insured and _ uninsured 
populz ition. But, we must strive for per- 
fection and exactness in this science of 
accident and health insurance by keep- 
ing costs at a minimum in order to 
make these dreams come true.” 

Postwar Planning 

The subject of postwar planning 
should be considered from the stand- 
point of future supervision, Mr. Wetter- 
lund said; the business should prepare 
itself to meet the necessity of insuring 
new occupations which will follow the 
war; airplane travel will be the ac- 
cepted form of long distance transpor- 
tation; companies must grant coverages 
to many risks who will travel in foreign 
countries; foreign diseases will present 
new claim problems. 

“Now is the time,” he said, “when 
we should be studying these matters 
and advising with our supervisory offi- 
cials as to how best ta meet these new 
problems with changed concepts in our 
practices as well as in our policy forms. 
Then, when the time comes and we 
must move fast, we will not be ham- 
strung by limiting inflexible laws and 
rulings but instead, we will have the 
full cooperation, assistance and guidance 
of the insurance departments. Let us be 
prepared to pioneer as did our predeces- 
sors who built this business to its pres- 
ent greatness.” 

Demand for Income Insurance 

He said the business should be on the 
alert to make suggestions to the de- 
partments for the improvement of the 
business “instead of waiting to be told 
what we probably should have done 
voluntarily long before. 

“There will be widespread demand 
for the insurance of income as well as 
medical and hospital expense. Our com- 
panies singly, or even in groups, or by 
means of pools, if need be, must be 
prepared to supply that demand accord- 
ing to individual need immediately upon 
the resumption of peace-time pursuits. 
To do this, and to do it properly, may 
mean that many of our old methods and 
practices must be discarded in favor of 
new ones. 

“Let us study and get ready now for 
the realities of the future, acquaint the 
supervisory officials, whoever they may 
be, with our findings, and help them 
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in preparing guides, suggested rulings, 
and any legislation that may be needed 
to insure that sound companies witli 
capable staffs and proper tools will un- 
derwrite the full accident and health 
security of society.” 


Helby, Memorials Chairman, 
Pays Tribute to 19 Dead 


J.J. Helby, president, Federal Casualty 
Co., Milwaukee, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on memorials, paid tribute in his 
report to nineteen members of the Con- 
ference who died during the year, as fol 
lows: 

Walter A. Barr, supervisor of agencies, 
Massachusetts Bonding; V. Warren 
Boyles, vice president and director, Trav 
elers Health Association; Dr, John \M. 
Conley, medical director and member of 
the board, Wisconsin National Life; R. \I 
Drumkeller, chairman, board of directors, 
United Pacific Insurance Co.; Lloyd !) 
Erion, manager, claim department; Trav- 
elers Health Association; William  \ 
Grover, treasurer, American Insurance 
Group; Dr. Charles Hunt, assistant me: 
ical director, Union Mutual Life; Fred } 
Hunter, vice president, Inter-State Bu 
ness Men’s Accident; William C. Joh 
son, vice president, Massachusetts P: 
tective Association; H. Brookes Kenda'!, 
vice ¢*president, Washington Nationa! ; 
Charles E, Kennedy, president, Comm: 
cial Travelers Mutual Accident Assoc 
tion; Charles A. Mosher, president, Co: 
mercial Travelers Mutual Accident As- 
ciation; A. V. Rieke, attorney and cla 
adjuster, Minnesota Commercial Men’s A- 
sociation; William H. Smith, preside: 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s Associatio” : 
C. E. Spangler, chairman of the boa: 
Woodmen Accident Co.; A. R. Talb 
general counsel, Woodmen Accident (: 
Ethan W. Thorhpson, supreme command 
The Maccabees; C. G. Traphagen, pre 
dent, Time Insurance Co.; Cator Wor 
ford, founder, Retail Credit Co. 
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Annual Meeting, H. & A. Underwriters Conference, Chicago, 


Gordon Sees A. & H. Business on 
Offensive; Conference Keeping Pace 


Executive Secretary Presents 3-Point Program for Extending 
Coverage to All Gainfully Employed; Scores Complacency 
While Governmental Interference Threatens 


he dominant note struck in the an- 
nuit report of Harold R. Gordon, ex- 
ecuiive secretary of the H. & A. Con- 
ference, submitted to the convention 
Wcdnesday, was that the A. & H. busi- 
ness is continuing its offensive, that 
sales volumes have reached new peaks, 
that several million policyholders were 
added during the past year, and best of 
all, “much constructive action has, been 
initiated by the business which has and 
which will result in added public con- 
fidence in voluntary A. & H. insurance.” 

It was good news to learn from Mr. 
Gordon that in 1943 A. & H. premium 
income jumped from $358 million to 
$433 million which does not include a 
large volume of hospital service insur- 
ance, Losses, he said, have continued to 
be favorable “as might be expected dur- 
ing the period of high employment.” The 
speaker declared that this enviable rec- 
ord reflects great credit upon the ag- 
eressiveness and ability of the men and 
women who sell our policies as well as 
a steadily growing realization of the 
American public of the need of income 
protection against accident and illness. 

Warns Against Complacency 

However, Mr. Gordon argued that the 
A. & H. business should not be content 
with “gains so easily acquired” but 
should continue to keep the initiative 
and “extend our coverage to. substan- 
tially all of those gainfully employed 
and their dependents.” He is convinced 
that this can be done by (1) further 
extension of the underwriting of sub- 
standard risks; (2) increasing of Group 
accident and sickness coverage, and (3) 
adequate coverage to those small em- 
ployers whose employes cannot under 
present underwriting conditions obtain 
the usual Group coverage. 

Outlook for Next Year 


\s to the coming year, Mr. Gordon 
anticipates “even a greater era for our 
business,” and said: , 

“In the absence of further restrictive 
fax measures directly affecting our busi- 
ness, and with continued full employ- 
ment and war work, our volume should 
steadily increase as it has done during 
the immediate past years. Adjustments 
in coverage are bound to take place, and 
new fields for our coverage will be ex- 
plored. There is already a trend toward 
'urther intensive development of the 
iranchise or small group business, and 
changes are bound to take place in the 
Coverage for hospitalization and medical 
Insurance. 

‘Social security and the Wagner-Mur- 
v-Dingell bill are still in the minds 
0: all of us. We should take time from 
or routine work now burdened by lack 
Ot manpower and increase of bustness 
(0 study and make ourselves familiar 

every phase of social security, 
ether it be this bill or state sickness 
‘cc'slation. We must be able, as A. & H. 
cutives, to advise our employes and 
nts, as well as our neighbors and 
public of the implications and the 
ct of this type of legislation upon 
r lives and the future lives of their 
dren. We can not afford to stand 
on the sidelines and let government 
neles invade our business by a lack 
interest or an unwillingness to as- 
ie certain hazards which heretofore 


"ve appeared to be uninsurable. We 
lust take greater risks for the sake of 














HAROLD R. GORDON 


providing the public with more accident 
and health protection on a free, com- 
petitive, voluntary *basis.” 

Turning his attention to the work of 


the Conference, Mr. Gordon said it had 
kept pace with the general acceleration 
of the A, & H. business. Its member- 
ship will reach an all-time high of 122 
active members at this meeting, and it 
is a “truly representative cross-section 
of the A. & H. business.” Furthermore, 
its treasury was never in better shape. 
Preparations are now under way for 
a research department at the executive 
offices in Chicago. A full-time research 
man will be employed and Mr. Gordon 
said: “Such research work can only be 
accomplished effectively through the co- 
operation of member companies, and it 
is hoped that all will contribute such of 
your data as will make possible helpful 
studies relating to policy coverage, un- 
derwriting and claim problems, agency 
and home office management topics.” 
One of the gratifying trends of the 
past year, the report continued, is that 
“more and more the insuring public and 
our insurance supervisory officials are 
making use of the Conference as a clear- 
ing house for A. & H. information.” 
Committee Activities 


This brought Mr. Gordon to the fine 
work done in the past year by various 
committees of the, Conference and he 
said: 

“The blanks committee under the di- 
rection of Chairman Haffner, has again 
prepared recommendations for the 
blanks committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. Our 
taxation committee headed by Chair- 
man Skutt, has studied several taxation 
questions. The membership committee, 
despite the loss of its chairman, E. G. 
Trimble, Jr., to the Navy early this year, 
has added several new companies to ac- 
tive membership. Chairman McCord of 
the convention committee has worked 
arduously in the preparation of a splen- 
did program for this meeting. The non- 
cancellable committee under the direc- 
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tion of Chairman Piper has had several 
matters referred to it for advice and 
action. Our publicity committee, under 
the supervision of J. W. Scherr, Jr., has 
been most helpful to the executive of 
fices and has assumed the entire respon- 
sibility of contact with the insurance 
trade press at our various meetings. 

“Both the agency management and 
home office management committees 
have functioned in an exceptionally fine 
manner during the past year. C. W. 
Young, chairman of the public relations 
committee, has spent a great deal of 
time and effort in continuing his study 
of public relations for our organization 
begun some years ago. His report at 
this session will provide much food for 
thought for every A. & H. executive. 
Our special committee on claim blanks 
under the chairmanship of George 
Young lias compiled an exceptional piece 
of work only recently. 

“One of the hardest working commit 
tees, made up in part of Conference 
representatives and in part by repre 
sentatives of other A. & H. companies, 
has been the so-called Illinois advisory 
committee working with the Illinois In 
surance Department on rules and regu 
lations for policy coverage, advertising, 
and other matters relating to our busi- 
ness in the state of Illinois. Heading this 
committee is George Manzelmann, past 
president of the Conference, who has 
done a splendid job under rather diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

Bulletins 

“During the past year ten Conference 
news bulletins have been published, six 
agency management bulletins, eight In- 
surance Department rulings, three home 
office management bulletins, and several! 
legislative bulletins. The Law Bulletins, 
the report said, which were discon- 
tinued last year on a temporary 
have now been eliminated entirely. 

“One of the surprising discoveries of 
our bulletin work was the marked de- 
crease in agency bureau reports sent to 
us by reporting companies. This year 
only nineteen agency bureau reports 
were distributed, making a total of 5,419 
such reports having been distributed 
from our office since 1926 when the 
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Stagg Talks on Staff Retirement Plans 


18. — Speaking on 
plans” at the home 


Chicago, May 
“staff retirement 
office management session today, R. G. 
Stagg, actuary, Lincoln National, out- 
lined principles and problems in setting 
up such plans and discussed current 
developments in th's field. He declared 
that motives leading to establishment of 
these plans are to reward long service 
and to eliminate impaired efficiency by 
retirement of older workers, thus pav- 
ing the way for promotion of younger 
emploves. He recorded establishment of 
good will and of satisfactory public re- 
lations as also important. 

He said that the Social Security Act 
has been a great factor in setting up 
retirement plans partly because it has 
made participants in these plans aware 
of inadequacy of benefits provided by 
that act, and partly because the act has 
made some employers realize that they, 
as well as the Governmen, have vital 
interest in social insurance and other 
matters relating to employe welfare. 
Furthermore, inflated wartime profits 
have, in some industries, led to adoption 
of retirement plans. On this point Mr. 
Stagg said: 

Long-time Basis 


“This is not particularly true of the in- 
surance business. Nevertheless, it seems 
advisable at this point to sound a note 
of warning. A retirement plan = should 
be created on a long-time basis: disaster 
can easily result if it is opportunistically 
established solely because current in- 
flated profits make it possible.” ; 

Further along Mr. Stagg spoke of 
salary stabilization controls now in effect 
as “another current condition which 
tends to offer inducement to employers 
to establish retirement plans.” He cau- 
tioned that in setting them up they 
should be “soundly conceived with re- 
spect to present conditions; adaptable to 
changing conditions} estimate cost be 
uch that employer in all likelihood will 
always be able to meet it.” 

Also essential, he declared, is that in 
drafting these plans to retirement, needs 
of the existing staff should be subor- 
dinated to those of future employes. As 
to types of nlans, the speaker said the 
first question to be decided is whether 
the plan to be adopted is to be funded 
or non-funded. In other words, the ques- 
tion of reserves versus “pay as you 
vo” must be settled. Next question is 
whether plan is to be self-insured or 
reinsured, his feeling being that both 
these bases have advantages and dis- 
advantages. He declared “the larger em- 
ployers seem to favor self-insurance, 
whereas the smaller ones, particularly 
if they do not write life insurance, will 
be well advised to consider reinsuring 
their retirement plans. 

Group Annuities Flexible 

The final question is whether plans 
should be provided by means of in- 
dividual policies or group annuities, and 
Mr. Stagg said that for larger employers 
“oroup annuities are undoubtedly pref- 
erable, but for smaller employers they 
may not be feasible and individual pol- 
icies may have to be substituted there- 
fore.” His size-up of group annuities was 
that “in general, they are not only less 
in cost because they involve lower com- 
mission rates, but they are more flexible. 
However, they are subject to somewhat 
undesirable variations in cost, a condi- 
tion not nearly so marked in case of 
individual policies.’ 

Before closing Mr. Stagg spoke in de- 
tail on “Provisions of a Retirement Age 
at Which Retirement is More or Less 
Automatic.” He recommended that op- 


tional retirements be kept to a minimum, 
particularly following the normal age, 
and that the policy of the employer in 
permitting such retirements be closely 


tied to his personnel policy. He felt that 
a retirement plan should be part of a 
well integrated “social” program, cover- 
ing also such matters as temporary sick 
benefits, hospitalization and surgery 
benefits. F 
Men in Service 

Administration ot these plans was also 
high-spotted by Mr. Stagg, and he 
pointed out that military service is a 
complicating factor in present plans. For 
example, “many group annuity plans 
seem to provide for the complete sus- 
pension of participation by reasons of 
military leave or absence, although not 
a few employers give full or partial 
credit.” He thought there should be 
specific provisions in connection with 
the plan regarding treatment of inter- 
ruptions in the continuity of service, but 
said “military service, however, is a 


special case and probably should not be 
covered i 
sions.” 

Mr. Stagg concluded with some opin- 
ions on group annuities vs. individual 
policies, declaring that in general group 


under these standard provi- 





company he represents. 


Social Security 
(Continued from Page 29) 


“that we must give more attention to 
the proportion of premium dollar re- 
turned to our policyholders.” He cited 
the fact that under Group insurance 
plans the return often runs higher than 
65%, whereas some companies writing 
individual policies regularly return less 
than one-half or one-third of premium 
dollar. He declared that as long as this 
continues,” we are putting into the 
hands of legislators and politicians the 





annuities provided larger benefits per 
dollar of cost, “although tendency is for 
cost of some form of group annuities 
to rise with duration, even if the payroll 
remains unchanged, whereas individual 
policies, although they cost more initial- 
ly, will not produce such an increase.” 
Speaking of retirement plan costs he 
dealt in generalities as it is difficult, in 
his opinion, to be specific regarding cost 
of retirement plans. 
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most effective ammunition they co) || 
possibly have against private insuran 

He summed up: “Let’s operate oir 
businesses at lowest expense possi 
and be honest with the public in ey 
way possible.” 

‘Rhode Island Plan 

Before closing, the Rhode Island C 
Sickness Plan was discussed. Mr. \\ 
liamson thought that the state adoj::( 
it rather too readily. Mr. Powell 
garded the experiment as highly im; 
tant especially as several other staics 
are considering the same move. He 
ferred to an advisory council in Massa- 
chusetts which is giving exhaustive 
study to subject and will report back {: 
legislature in November. 

Mr. Linton observed that under thie 
Rhode Island law, benefits are payahle 
even though the employer is also paying 
benefits. He said employers should have 
the privilege of using or continuing pri- 
vate insurance if it is more liberal than 
that provided by state; under a federal 
system this would not be possible. 
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Reports Show Many-Sided Activities 


Fishback on Legislation; Butterfield on Surgical Benefits 
Schedule; Scherr on Publicity; Hill on Group Insurance; 


O’Connor on Management 


Chicago, May 17.—Committee reports 
sinitted at today’s executive session 
were indicative of the many-sided activi- 
tics of the Health & Accident Under- 
wrters Conference. H. O. Fishback, Jr., 


Northern Life, legislative committee 
chairman, said that because only a lim- 
ite] number of states held regular ses- 


sions of their legislatures this year, bills 
aflecting the accident and health busi- 
ness were few. Of most concern was the 
\Waener bill in Congress and while there 
is no danger of immediate enactment, 
Mr. Fishback said it presents a challenge 
to the business and that “rightfully a co- 
operative effort should be made by all 
concerned for its definite defeat in en- 
tirety.” He predicted that the coming 
year will witness an increase in proposed 
legislation directly affecting the A. & H. 
business. 

The long report of the underwriting 
sub-committee on uniform schedule of 
surgical benefits, submitted by W. C. 
Butterfield, National Casualty Co., chair- 
man, was appreciatively received. It is 
the result of a study made of surgical 
schedules, “with a view to developing a 
uniform schedule of fees for operations 
to serve as a guide for companies writing 
hospital policies and surgical coverage.” 
Companies contacted in advance of this 
study indicated general approval of the 
project, the typical comment being that 
“there is now no uniformity in surgical 
schedules used. Some are too detailed, 
some defective and many surgical opera- 
tions are omitted. The important thing 
is to arrive at a plain and understand- 
able terminology in a schedule suffi- 
ciently complete to cover most opera- 
tions.’ 

Too Many Schedules 

The medical profession also was con- 
tacted, Mr. Butterfield said, and here 
again he was told that there are too 
many schedules, fees are not adequate 
ior some operations, it is difficult to 
find where an operation is listed and 
some operations are not covered. Get- 
ting down to work, the committee found 
difficulty in developing a short form and 
at the same time afford proper protec- 
tion. Explaining these difficulties, Mr. 
Butterfield said: “It is doubtful if we 
have reached the point in the develop- 
ment of surgical schedules where the 
perfect schedule can be expected to 
come into existence. As a result of this 
Preliminary study specifically, some 
method other than alphabetical listing 
would be the committee’s first respon- 
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sibility. Much consideration also was 
given to the proper or reasonable fee for 
the operation included in the schedule.” 

The report made it clear that the 
committee was not “framing surgical 
schedules on a basis of what we felt 
should be the fee charged by the sur- 
geon for services. rendered to his pa- 
tient” and so that no misunderstanding 
may exist on this point, a phrase may 
be included in the policy or rider to the 
effect that: “fees in this service do not 
or are not intended to fix or govern the 
fees to be charged by the attending 
physician or surgeon.” Attached to the 
report was the committee’s initial effort 
in drawing up a uniform and simplified 
schedule of operations arranged in ana- 
tomical order. 


Scherr on Publicity 


J. W. Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty, reporting as publicity chairman 
urged that careful study be given the 
general problem of publicity and that 
the conference should set up a definite 
publicity program, operated by the con- 
ference office under supervision of the 
committee. He recommended that the 
new publicity chairman be someone in 
Chicago so as to be in close touch with 
the conference office for sending out 
monthly news releases to the press. He 
also recommended preparation of a 
monthly bulletin carrying suggestions 
for house organ material and general 
news stories for release to newspapers 
in localities where home offices of mem- 
ber companies are located. 

The group insurance report, submitted 
by H. R. Hill, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, called attention to the tremendous 
increase in group A. & H. and hos- 
pitalization business last year and em- 
phasized: “There is still a great oppor- 
tunity for group insurance to be written 
if we are to satisfactorily find the an- 
swer to the problem of extension of 
social security benefits by the Govern- 
ment.” 

The home office management report 
made by Chairman K. H. O’Connor of 
the Maccabees, pointed to constructive 
work in past years in developing ma- 
terial on retirement plans and also in de- 
termining the extent of war bond pur- 
chases by home office employes of con- 
ference companies. Mr. O’Connor estfi- 
mated that such employes will purchase 
close to a million dollars in war bonds 
before 1944 ends. He said “our member 
companies should be justly proud of this 
contribution to the war effort.” 










































Two Absentees Contribute to Convention | 








MAJOR E. J. 


FAULKNER 
Chicago, May 17—Two _ scheduled 
speakers on the program of the Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Conference 
meeting here were unavoidably absent 
from the convention, but the contribu- 
tions made by their prepared addresses 
were genuine. Mr. Young, president of 
the Monarch Life, had prepared an 
admirable paper on the timely subject 
of public relations, which was read to 
the convention and is reviewed else- 
where in this paper. 
Major Faulkner’s 


absence is imme- 


CLYDE W, YOUNG 

diately understandable by the fact that 
he is now serving in the USAAF. In 
civilian life he is president of the Wood 
men Accident Co., Lincoln, Neb. His 
paper on “Postwar Accident & Health 
Coverage,” warning that after the war 
the public is going to expect the busi- 
ness to streamline its coverage and rid 
itself of “the last vestige of clumsy 
restrictions and tired technicalities,” was 
read by R. L. Spangler, secretary of the 
Conference, and will be reviewed in next 
week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 





Agency Panel 
(Continued from Page 33) 


carefully preparing advertising messages 
and. said that if well-planned, well-writ- 
ten and designed, such advertising prob- 
ably brings thousands of dollars in pres- 
tige building for the company. Saying 
that advertising should exactly represent 
the product, whether it be the structure 
of an individual company or coverage 
of a specific policy, 





Kemper on Postwar | 


“Our postwar planning, whatever it 
may be,” said Mr. Kemper, “must take 
into consideration the mental attitude 
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of our boys who return.” They will come 
back with a new concept of life, he said, 
and those who handle and train sales- 
men have a herculean task ahead in 
reconverting some of those boys to jobs 
as useful and able salesmen. 

Many of the men will return from the 
war disabled and they will want health 
and accident insurance, and Mr. Kemper 
asked: “Why not? Their condition re- 
sulted from their unselfish and patriotic 
sacrifice and why shouldn't we prctect 
their earning power now that they are 


back on their jobs again? If we fail 
here, then all our talk about private 
enterprise being able to meet emer 


gencies has been idle chatter. We won't 
even have to wait for a_ presidential 
order to take over our business or for 


the soldiers to eject our executives, as 
they did at Ward’s. Just another phase 
for us to think about.” 








W. B. CORNETT, Vice President 
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Describes U.S. Army Safety Program 


rhe Army regards its safety program 

essentially manpower conservation, 
said Lieutenant Colonel R. W. Apple- 
vate, chief, safety and health branch, 
Security and Intelligence Division of the 
Sixth Service Command,@who made the 
opening address before the meeting of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference at Chicago, May 16. 

He reviewed the four component parts 
comprising the over-all Army safety pro- 
ram, as follows: 

“Kirst, a safety program covering all 
military personnel within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Army. This phase primarily 

divided into safety training, in an en- 
deavor to remove unsafe acts and create 
a safety consciousness in the soldier, 
and safety engineering, to correct un- 
safe conditions or to remove unneces- 
sary hazards which might be found in 

aining or maneuvers in Army areas. 
Through its different training require- 
ments, through its design units, and 
through careful engineering and " plan- 
ning, the Army attempts to provide a 
safe place for the soldier while he is 
being trained to perform his mission. 
The same principles are applied to our 
Army overseas, as we are well aware 
if the fact that an accidental injury in 
the zone of combat knocks a man out 
as effectively as an enemy shell and may 
well be of such a nature as to place the 
entire action in jeopardy. 

“The second program is one which in- 
cludes civilian personnel at all War De- 
partment installations throughout the 
country. At each installation, the Army 
has appointed a Post Safety Director 
who is charged not only with the Mili- 
tary Safety Program but with the estab- 
lishment and operation of a safety pro- 
eram for all War Department civilian 
personnel. This program has been fune- 
tioning for some time and has been ex- 
tremely successful. In War Department 
installations throughout the Sixth Ser- 
vice Command, for example, the fre- 
queney rate was lowered 52% for the 
period Tanuary through December 1943. 


Designed for Prisoners of War 

“The third program is designed for 
prisoners of war. In compliance with the 
(;eneva Convention, it became necessary 
to activate and develop safety programs 
at all prisoner of war camps, as well as 
on all prisoner of war work projects. 
This program only effects full compli- 
ance with the Geneva Convention, but, 
unquestionably, will ultimately benefit 
our own soldiers who are prisoners in 
enemy countries.... 

“The last program and the one in 
which you are perhaps most interested 
is that covering civilian personnel in 
privately owned, privately operated war 
contract plants Ronis h are considered 
by the Army as vital to the successful 
prosecution of the war. The Army has 


assumed the responsib‘lity of assuring 
that adequate safety programs covering 
personnel in such industrial facilities is 
established and fully in operation. The 
Army concerns itself with the elimina- 
tion or control of unsafe practices or 
cond'tions in such facilities which may 
retard war production through accidents 
or result in the destruction of vital war 
material.” 





Gordon Report 


(Continued from Page 35) 
bureau. was inaugurated. Undoubtedly, 
the lesser number of agency bureau re- 
ports reflects the manpower situation 
now existing in the agency field.” 

Insurance Supervision Contacts 

Mr, Gordon then said that he has 
maintained his usual contacts with in- 
surance supervisory officials throughout 
the year, and has been able to be of 
some service in furnishing data and 
other material to several state insur- 
ance’ departments. Of chief interest to 
all A. & H. companies, he said, has been 
the preparation of a guide for the pro- 
cedure in approval of A. & H. policies. 
A joint company committee working 
with the sub-committee of the Accident 
and Health Committee of the NAIC 
has spent a great deal of time and study 
on this important program. 

The Official Guide 

Going into detail on the official guide 
Mr. Gordon spoke of two recommenda- 
tions he made a year ago, one having 
to do with a. more serious effort on the 
part of the companies to get together 
with the state insurance departments in 
the matter of regulatory requirements 
for the approval of accident and health 
policies. He went on: “At the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ convention last 
June, a sub-committee was appointed to 
the Accident and Health Committee and 
authorized to meet with a joint com- 
pany committee composed of three rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters and 
three of the Conference to discuss the 
possibility of uniform procedure in the 
approval of accident and health policies. 

“The company committee was asked 
to meet and submit their recommenda- 
tions. It has met on several occasions 
during the summer months and prepared 
a report which was submitted to the 
sub-committee early last fall. Subse- 
quently, the sub-committee met and held 
a joint committee meeting with the 
regular accident and health committee 
of the Commissioners. Following this a 
report was rendered at the December 
meeting of the Commissioners in New 
York. The result was the approval by 
the National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners of the report of the 
accident and health committee. This re- 
port has been printed and distributed to 
all insurance departments and to mem- 
bers cf the Conference. It is an official 
euide for the procedure in approving 

. & H. policies. It does not cover all 
po'nts which have been raised by various 
state insurance departments, but is re- 
garded as a foundation or a beginning 
that will eventually result in a com- 
prehensive guide covering all phases of 
accident and health policy construction 
and a basis for policy approval. 

“The accident and health committee 
of the Commissioners, as well as_ its 
sub-committee, is continuing the study 
of this subject and undoubtedly will re- 
port out a supplemental set of recom- 
mendations to the guide at their meet- 
ing in Chicago next month. It is hoped 
this work can be carried on, leading 
ultimately to a complete guide which 
Inay serve as a uniform manual in all 
states for the approval of A. & H. 
policies.” 

Simplified Medical Blank 

Continuing Mr. Gordon said: “An- 
other important project was inau- 
gurated by the Conference when, fol- 
lowing the executive committee meet- 
ing in December in New York City, a 
special committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a simplified medical blank for use 
by attending physicians in reporting ac- 
cident and sickness claims, which it is 
hoped eventually might be made _ uni- 
form and used by all companies. Our 
committee met with and worked simul- 
taneously with the medical conference 
committee of the International Claim 
Association. A separate accident blank 
and a separate sickness blank were pre- 
pared, boiling down to a minimum the 
number of questions and information re- 
quired of attending physicians. The 
blanks have been distributed to all com- 
panies writing accident and health in- 
surance, and it is hoped before the end 
of the year, their use can be made uni- 
versal throughout the country. The 
claim blanks committee of the Confer- 


‘ence headed by Mr. Young (Inter-State 


Business Men’s) has done an _ excep- 
tionally fine piece of work and is now 
considering the preparation of a sim- 
plified hospital blank. 

As to legislation the report indicated 
that very little of direct interest to our 
business was transacted at 1943 legis- 
lative sessions. It was noted: New Jer- 
sey has enacted a broad policy form ap- 
proval bill similar in many respects to 
the present statute in Illinois. New York 
enacted a law setting up an optional 
standard provision relative to misstate- 
ment of age in non-cancellable policies. 
Governor Dewey of New York vetoed 
for the second year in succession a bill 
which would have made possible ninety- 
day temporary license for accident and 
health agents. Rhode Island made some 
minor amendments to their cash sick- 
ness compensation law, but failed to 
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enact a state hospitalization bill. State 
health insurance bills failed in otlier 
states. 

Insurance Initiative 

The report then referred to the {or- 
mation two years ago of a reinsurance 
pool for the writing of the civilian war 
injury accident coverage and explained: 
“Despite the lack of volume, by reason 
of the absence of actual bombing or 
invasion in this country, the pool has 
operated successfully and will stand as 
a monument to the ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and initiative of private volun- 
tary accident insurance to assume a war 
hazard risk. Commendation should he 
given to those companies who _ par- 
ticipated in this pool and the Confer- 
ence committee who handled the de- 
tails. Another creditable achievement 
now passing into its second year, was 
the construction and development of a 
persorial accident policy for the boys 
and girls and women who engage in 
volunteer farm labor during the summer 
months, The same program is_ being 
carried on this year at the specific re- 
quest of the United States Department 
of Agriculture,” Mr, Gordon said. 

Taxation 

In closing Mr. Gordon spoke on the 
effect of both Federal and state taxes 
upon our business, which is assuming 
serious proportions. He urged that the 
problem should receive more considera- 
tion by the Conference, declaring: 

“Accident and health insurance, in 
common -with life insurance, is not a 
luxury but a necessity to the average 
American working man and his. family. 
A tax on accident and health insurance 
is a tax upon thrift and savings, and 
should be kept at a minimum level 
despite the demands of both state and 
Federal taxing agencies. Accident and 
health insurance is willing to bear its 
full share of the burden of war taxes, 
but policyholders should not assume an 
undue tax load because of their desire 
for sickness and accident insurance 
protection. 

“Secondly, inequitable tax formulae 
exist in the accident and health field. 
There is no logical reason why some 
accident and health policyholders should 
assume heavier tax burdens than others.” 
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OUR OBLIGATION 


The function of Accident and Health insur- 
ance is to protect and preserve the very 
fundamental of American family life: 
Income earning ability. 


We pride ourselves on earnestly striving to fulfill. 
We consider 
watchword of performance to policy owners and 
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U. S. Treasury Issues List 
Of Sureties and Limitations 


The United States Treasury Depart- 
ent has issued the following list of 
mpanies which have complied with the 
w and the regulations of the Treas- 
-y Department and are acceptable as 
sureties on Federal bonds, with under- 
iting limitations (the net limit on any 
ne risk), as of April 10: 
California 


\.sociated Indemnity Corp., San Fran- 


SROUE MEO kc cee Ke we RD be abe ads 356,000 
reman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San 
Caen re rane 526,000 
tional Automobile Insurance Co., Los 

AGREES io oR We oe oe 40:5 weed aire 209,000 

cfic Employers Insurance Co., Los 

| ee rere eT ee 201,000 

cific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles... 679,000 

est American Insurance Co., Los An- 

SOLON to vyarpn ore clalarerg Wao wera s esiecr «4 nie/s 89,000 
\Vestern National Indemnity Co., San 

RESNNEO Yaaua a ede Ralcgsiwalcue dia 314,000 

Connecticut 

he Aetna Casualty and Surety vag 

PRG VERAS ila y ois org oko co dcc eee we wake owe 98,000 
fhe Century Indemnity Co., Hartford. anor 000 
llartford Accident and Indemnity Co., 

FigStlOth -< dics <cesicetvagees sree gece 3,520,000 
rhe Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford 1,500,000 
Delaware 

Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. 
Pal Oey os viteueavaccswcauseehs 692,000 
Illinois 

\merican Motorists Insurance Co., Chi- 

COM ocd edeed non cena dened tattecc 225,000 
lL.umbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chi- 

CABO arcs hou eeaneerhcus wasiew * wea 800,000 

Indiana 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,438,000 
Towa 
Employers Mutual Casualty Company, 
DOG TROUNED Os wc tcariticacet dances ¢ 170,000 
Kansas 
fhe Kansas Bankers Surety Co., To- 

pele << x:ce- crus thenhy stegsuweekens 56,000 
The Western Casualty and Surety Co., 

BOGE BCORE Gi. cbcdekt Cont cnepenanaes 162,000 

Maine 
Maine Bonding and Casualty Co., Port- 
DE. Sid aactakecenschereeunecseeen 64,000 
Maryland 
American Bonding Co, of Baltimore.. 203,000 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, 

BUMNOUE: sk che Rie hens cose wees es 1,674,000 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore.... 2,158,000 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 

COL, TRAEO o-o6ds kd de aaaansnaanns 2,626,000 

Massachusetts 
American Employers’ Insurance Co., 

BOSOM: wins. 6:54! 66 Said wee s chee enen 607,000 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 

CO ORION. adi vreniisls WEeea s eeee nee t, 162,000 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 2,372,000 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 

Cis SE Gud kccanceeduanouiass 1,005,000 
New England Casualty Insurance Co., 


SDP. cas Roa cOenaae ems bare 138,000 
Michigan 
National Casualty Co., Detroit........ 250,000 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., De- 
| ee en ee ee rere ee ee 1,118,000 
Missouri 
Central Stand & Insurance Corp., Kan- 
OE ae ee nee Corry ee 413,000 
Emplessts Reinsurance Corp., Kansas 
CHE. c ndaccsdue tes towes uaatus dos 1,041,000 
New Hampshire 
Peerless Casualty Co., Keene......... 149,000 
New Jersey 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., 
INOW OEE So is cpap 2a ab ae wea hale 343,000 
International Fidelity Insurance Co., 
OPER Ci Wg ve laws Ghceas temo te cece 184,000 
New York 
\merican Guarantee and Liability In- 
surance Co,, Chicago, _Ill.....6s000+ 272,000 
\merican Re-Insurance Co., New York 995,000 
\merican Surety Co. of New York... 1,778,000 
c olumbia Casualty Co., New York... 430,000 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York.... 447,000 
rhe Excess Insurance Co. of America, 
NOW OM av en ast ocae cknednearcees 176,000 
lhe Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New 
MOM ede teed racial oacety acon memasata Re one .000 
General Reinsurance Corp., New York "990, 000 
‘lens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls 474,000 


Globe Indemnity Co., New York..... 1,250,000 
‘reat American Indemnity Co., New 

¥OS ccsns Masten) an Maes ve a-ha ae aoe 972,000 

e Home Indemnity Co., New York. 405,000 
! ondon & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 

_ of America, Hartford, Conn........ 246,000 
lerchants Indemnity Corp. of New 

CP RAR ARE Rap EAD pee ee 333,000 
rhe Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Co. of New York, Newark, } eP 310,000 
National Surety Corp., New York... 1,864,000 
ew Amsterdam Casualty Co., Balti- 

OR BRUNE a iscitiard nica nace now MRE vie ee 1,502,000 
New York Casualty Co., New York.. 327,000 
orth American Casualty and Surety 
Reinsurance Corp., New York..... 258,000 
hoenix Indemnity Co., New York.... 402,000 
ie Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 

Of NEM NOUN aria cke sue cesuates ts 338,000 
Xoyal Indemnity Co., New York..... 1,793,000 

eaboard Surety Co., New York...... 495,000 
Ste tana Surety & Casualty Co. of New 
Vosk, (eraettoed. Conte | a0 se cssid-eae-c 257,000 
sun Indemnity Co, of New York..... 333,000 
nited States Casualty Co., New York 499,000 
\nited States Guarantee €o.. New York 1,220,000 
The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New 
YORK pecttwecatctaueck taceecadies 214,000 

id Ohio 
[he Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., 
el, 2 aay alee be eae Be er Oe 420,000 
Pennsylvania 
American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pa. 200,000 
“ureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia. . 84,000 


Luncheons to Fairchild 

More than a hundred casualty and 
surety senior executives were _ hosts 
Tuesday at a farewell luncheon to C. W. 
Fairchild, retiring as general manager 
of Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. Kenneth Spencer, president 
of the association, presided. On behalf 
of those present James M. Haines, a 
former president, presented Mr. Fair- 
child with a gift of 
inscribed. 

On Wednesday Mr. Fairchild was 
guest of a group of staff members of 


a watch suitably 


the association. Ray Murphy, general 
counsel, was toastmaster. Chief remarks 
were by J. Dewey Dorsett, newly 





elected general manager, and Mr. Fair- 
child. 
JOINS UNITED NATIONAL IND. 





Charles J. Adams Appointed Supt. of 
Claims of New Casualty Company 
of National Fire Group 
Charles J. Adams has been appointed 
superintendent of claims for the United 
National Indemnity, newly formed casu- 
alty company of the National Fire 
Group, according to announcement made 
by F. D. Layton, president of com- 
panies of the group. Mr, Adams joined 
the staff at the administrative and ex- 
ecutive office in Hartford as of May 1. 
Mr. Adams goes to the United Na- 
tional Indemnity with extensive branch 
and home office experience in under- 
writing and claim work covering all 
classes of casualty business. Following 
early schooling in his native town of 
Denison, Texas, during which period he 
worked part time in the casualty busi- 
ness, he attended the University of 
Texas. After a period with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, Mr. Adams 
joined the Southern Surety, graduated 
from the Omaha Law School, served 
successively as assistant and later as 
clairns manager in Omaha and Atlanta. 
From 1932 to 1935 he served as claims 
manager for the Ohio Casualty at 
various points. In 1937 he joined the 
Hawkeye Casualty, first in the claims 
department at its home office in Des 
Moines, and more recently was manager 
at its office in Michigan following the 
acquisition of the United Automobile 
Insurance Co. by the Hawkeye Casu- 
alty. He is admitted to the practice of 

law in Nebraska and Iowa. 





MO. GRAND JURY MEMBERS 


Among the members of the new Fed- 
eral Grand Jury impaneled by United 
States District Judge George H. Moore 
at St. Louis, to sit until September are 
Fred H. Doenges, manager, Fidelity & 
Deposit; Charles S. Drew, W. H. Mark- 
ham & Co.; Robert L. Edgar, manager, 
Lon Harlow & Co.; Briggs A. Hoffman, 
vice president, Lawton- Byrne-Bruner In- 
surance Agency, all of St. Louis and 
Walter H. Kobusch, Clayton, Mo. 





Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 

America, Philadelphia ............ 1,484,000 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Co., 

PRARMCHIRID occ wh cet atesoeedcedcune 441,000 
Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pitts- 

WUE ndntednccneducaxcavaseckenss 539,000 

South Dakota 
Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls...... 90,000 
Texas 
American General Insurance Co., Hous- 

GOS vb ineh descr edanne deep s cdeeses 184,000 
American Indemnity Co., Galveston... 245,000 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., 

DORE NWO siccacuvevcives weurcunns 92,000 
Employers Casualty Co., Dallas....... 160,000 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Gal- 

WOM nic cccaccnndaccstdbestned cues 43,000 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas 256,000 
Virginia 

Virginia Surety Company, Inc., To- 
Jem, QUO a anise ce see caweces cwsicens 45,000 


Washington 
General Casualty Co. of Ameftica, Se- 


er OL ee Tee? CE Le 257,000 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle....... 96,000 
United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma. 190,000 

/isconsin 
Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin, Wausau.... 850,000 


* Formerly Occidental Indemnity Company. 
Name changed September 30, 1943. 
+ Licensed to do a fidelity and surety business 


in the State of New York under the name of 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany of Illinois.” . 





THE GUARDIAN’S 


is so popular ... 





These are some of the reasons 


SPECIAL LOW-COST POLICY 





WITH LIFE INSURANCE 
BUYERS... 
¢ [t affords maximum protection at minimum 
outlay to families when expenses are highest 
period. 


—during the children’s “growing-up” 


¢ When the need for protection is less, the 
SPECIAL POLICY may be continued for a 
reduced amount, and the premium for this 
reduced protection is at the same rate as for 


the original age and date of issue. 


@ Its Cash and Paid-Up Values and Extended 
Term Insurance after two years are increas- 


ingly valuable equities. 


AND WITH BROKERS... 
e The SPECIAL POLICY is readily sold be- 
cause of the large amount of protection for a 
small premium outlay. 


(The average size SPECIAL POLICY 
sold last year was $7,663) 


e The liberal commissions on this policy 
quickly build a plus income—income in addi- 


tion to that from general insurance. 


¢ Complete information about the SPECIAL 
POLICY may be obtained from any Guardian 


Agency—or by writing to— 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 


A Mutual Company 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 


Established 1860 


YEARS 




















Ad. Conference 
(Continued from Page 27) 


should take time out now to consider 
along what lines we would like the 
average agent to progress. Should they 
be pure salesmen or should they be 
sales counselors giving advice to insur- 
ance buyers?” He continued by saying 
that some home office production de- 
partments look upon the agent as doing 
a selling job only, but Mr. Bristol thinks 
that this is just one phase of the agents’ 
work. His reasoning was that in these 
days the big lines of insurance are 
created by law or by common practice. 
Many banks have strict insurance re- 
quirements in connection with mort- 
gagees; surety bonds are almost entirely 
a matter of legal requirements; work- 
men's compensation is almost compul- 
sory. 

He then called attention to the very 
sizeable increase in insured car drivers 
as a result of the introduction of finan- 
cial responsibility laws in New York 
State. kor example, the percentage went 
from 25% to 75% following the enact- 
ment of this law a few years ago. 


Specific Suggestions to Ad Men 

Mr. Lristol gave some specific sug- 
gestions in connection with use ot sales 
promotion material: bkirst and toremost, 
he urged simplihcation ot all material 
prepared trom now on. He argued that 
ayents have so many demands uow upon 
their time that they cannot be expected 
to figure out involved expianations about 
various lines of insurance. ‘he speaker 
poked fun at the term “extended cover 
insurance’ which he regards as a mean- 
ingiess ttle. MMe also wondered how 
Imany agents know what the “SUV” policy 
stands tor. (it covers against dishonesty, 
destruction and disappearance.) He also 
thought that “fidelity bonds” were sub- 
ject to misinterpretation both by agents 
and insureds. Une agent told him that 
he thought it meant “protection against 
infidelity.” Mr. Bristol continued: 

“One of the biggest problems is to 
give helpful advice to the public on the 
many forms of insurance coverage in 
effect today. Whether the public de- 
mand should be answered by teaching 
agents to be ot service or whether it 
should be done by training salaried home 
othce employes for the job is something 
to think about, I doubt that the buyer 
will be as receptive to receiving advice 
from a stranger as he is to having it 
come from his insurance agent in whom 
he has confidence. This public confidence 
represents the average agent’s greatest 
value. Therefore, | don’t think that the 
agent’s services can ever be replaced.” 

Survey Selling Most Effective 

Mr. Bristol then declared that the 
survey method had proved to be the 
most successful method of producing 
insurance business ever devised. “With 
it you can approach your friends and 
not be embarrassed,” he said. Although 
the average agent probably can’t par- 
ticipate in the larger lines even with the 
use of the survey, Mr. Bristol thought 
that they can start out with the smaller 
risks, gain experience in surveying them 
and gradually work up to the larger 
risks. 

The speaker frankly said that he 
didn’t like the practice of handling sur- 
vey activities direct by the company 
even though the agent is in the picture 
from the commission standpoint. He 
thought this direct contact between the 
company and assured would inevitably 
eliminate the agent as he would have 
no participation in counseling his client 
about the line. Mr. Bristol declared that 
survey work by agents is the quickest 
way of qualifying them for professional 
status in their communities. He also 
urged that IAC members should be 
given more opportunity for traveling 
among the smaller agents as it is impor- 
tant that they know more about their 
problems and how they are thinking 
these days. Furthermore, he indicated 
his approval of multiple line writing by 
fire and casualty companies which, he 
said, is coming sooner or later. 

Mr. Bristol’s closing thought was: 
“We should bring the agent into our 


organization, recognizing his proper 


place and treating him educationally so 
that he can be of greater value in his 
community.” 

At the close of this talk, Chairman 
Graham observed: “I am convinced after 
listening to Mr. Bristol that we ad men 
don’t know enough about the average 
agent.” 

Sterns on Personalized Sales Literature 

Ed Sterns, assistant publicity manager 
of the Travelers, was the second speaker 
and presented a plea for greater use of 
personalized sales literature. He said 
that there is no other industry in which 
salesmen use more direct mail material 
than the insurance business. Mr. Sterns 
is a believer in visual selling and he, 
therefore, urges agents to use pencil and 
paper in inducing prospects to buy. Af- 
ter they leave the prospect’s office, how- 
ever, and return to their own offices 
they need plenty of studying of descrip- 
tive material covering the various 
lines of insurance. Advertising| managers 
should furnish such material in homeo- 
pathic doses, in Mr. Sterns’ opinion. 

Mr. Sterns then pointed out that agents 
like to have their prospects feel that 
what they are getting is a,“special pro- 
position.” Thus agents of the Travelers 
are usually supplied with personalized 
forms or cards on which they can insert 
their own names in presenting insurance 
surveys to a particular client. 

The speaker put in at this point a 
good word for the personalized blotters 
and said they are popular in the field 
and becoming more so. He told a story 
of one agent who decided to send out a 
questionnaire asking if his clients 
wanted to continue to receive their 
monthly blotter and also a query as to 
whether they had any requirements to 
be filled. Much to his surprise this agent 
got twelve orders as a result of this 
checkup. This leads Mr. Sterns to be- 
lieve that a periodic checkup of blotter 
and sales literature lists is worthwhile. 

Residence and Outside Theft 

Another story was told about the 
agent who complained to the special 
agent that a sales letter on residence 
and outside theft insurance would not 
produce any results. The fieldman urged 
the agent to send out twenty letters to 
his prospects which were mostly farmers. 
Fifteen of these prospects were already 
on his books, five were not. After wait- 
ing for a week and getting no replies, 
the awent made some personal calls. He 
cleaned up almost 100%! 

Mr. Sterns continued by giving some 
helpful points on the use of pictures in 
advertising. He thinks it is possible to 
overdo the use of dramatized pictures; 
that sometimes so many of them are 
used in a series that the readers are no 
longer conscious of the hazards being 
dramatized. Therefore, he cautioned, 
“don’t make your campaigns exclusively 
all drama in keynote or all cartoon ad- 
vertising, as you may find yourself get- 
ting into a rut in so doing. Why not 
vary the illustrations but with a dom- 
inating theme running throughout the 
ad series.” 

The speaker went on to say that styles 
also change in circulars and that it was 
a wise ad manager who changed his pace 
in copy treatment ever so often. 

Selective in Mailings 

Another good thought was along these 
lines: Instead of sending out a barrage 
of advertising material to a big list of 
prospects why not suggest to the agent 
that he be selective in his mailings. 
Reason is that there is often an amaz- 
ing lack of result from a big mailing. 
This also may be, due to the fact that 
the agent doesn’t think the leaflet is 
very good. Thus Mr. Sterns recom- 
mended that in the preparation of ad- 
vertising material ad men should be sure 
to fit the theme to the type of prospects 
which the agent hopes to sell. 

Mr. Sterns agreed with Mr. Bristol 
that the simple, brief message in sales 
literature has greater value today be- 
cause people are so busy. He also 
thought that house organs should give 
preview pictures of advertising leaflets 
which are being planned. 

Korman’s I.Q. Talk 

Howard Korman of McCann-Erickson 

Advertising Agency and president, Di- 








2590,000 PLAN To Buy 
NUTOS WITHIN 6 HonTis 
NETER WAR 5 





Bice is no doubt that a huge, pent- 


up demand for durable goods has 


been created by current restrictions 
on their manufacture. In the post- 
war market will exist a great poten- 
tial for insurance. Will you write 
your share of it, Mr. Agent? Lay the 
foundation now to secure maximum 
benefits from tomorrow’s opportuni- 
ties. Maintain your contacts, and 
make new ones, by personal calls 
and direct-mail...do your best to 
maintain a high standard of ser- 
vice in spite of reduced personnel 
and other handicaps... gain the con- 
fidence of your clients by recom- 
mending policies to meet the current 
requirements. The facilities and per- 
sonnel of our Companies will assist 


you in every possible way. 
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rect Mail Association of America, cen- 
tered his remarks on the need for 
raising the LQ. of the retailer and his 
clerks as to their interest and knowl- 
edee of the product being sold. To 
bring home his point, Mr. Korman told 
o: an 1.Q. survey conducted by a mid- 
west college in the food business by 
yay of testing the interest and knowl- 
eice “about pickles” of the various 
men in this industry. The results 
howed that while the president pos- 
ssed 100% I.Q. it became progres- 
ely smaller going down the line—sales 
sanager, district sales manager, sales- 
en, retailer. In fact, I.Q. tests of the 
ctailer showed his to be about 7% 
‘ich, in Mr. Korman’s opinion, is 
mentably low. “Here is the vanishing 
int in interest and knowledge of the 
roduct, and here is where educational 
rk is needed the most. This is par- 
ticularly so because the retailer’s clerks 
re the focal point for the product with 


mane cty 


customers,” he said. 
“Ve Korman thought that insurance 
company management could use this 


[.O. survey to its own advantage, and 
he suggested: “After you have decided 
upon your promotional material you 
should formulate a promotion — plan 
among your general agents and man- 
agers so as to sell such material, I see 


a need for more education among your . 


ficld representatives, familiarizing them 
with the value of a new policy before it 
ever is put on the market. In fact, it’s 
a case of not so much education of the 
consumer as of the dealer, his salesmen 
and clerks.” Along this line he offered 
these “promoting promotion” sugges- 
tions: 

Make your sales promotion plan so 
simple that your young son or daughter 
will understand it. Go out in the field 
and discuss your new product with 
agents. By getting their viewpoint on 
what can and cannot sell in the terri- 
tory you will be saving both time and 
money. It’s a good idea to test your 
product and plans for selling it first 
among a few agents. If they enthuse 
over it then you can be pretty certain 
that it will go over. 

\ lively question and answer period 
followed this panel discussion. Among 
other helpful points made, it was em- 
phatically stated by Mr. Korman that 
the dealer (or agent) should have some 
participation in the cost of a direct 
mail campaign even though small. Rea- 
son: When he invests his own money 
he is not going to let the material gather 
dust in his supplies closet. 

As to postwar planning, there was 
veneral agreement with Mr. Korman’s 
view that “it is simply a case of build- 
ing good consumer relations today. If 
vou can keep customers hapny today 
vou won’t have to worry about the 
future.” 

Fred A. Moreton Speaks 

The luncheon and afternoon 
proceeded according to schedule, with 
Fred A, Moreton, Salt Lake City, presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, as the luncheon speaker, 
nd H. G, Helm, Glens Falls, president 

the TAC, presiding. 

Mr. Moreton made the prediction that 
le next five years will witness a growth 

intelligent interest in insurance 
ency promotion that would have been 

msidered only remotely possible a 
hort time ago. He said that agents 

n sell the idea of insurance itself, its 
cial significance and its contributions 

the public welfare and the national 

onomy. They can and must, he con- 
nued, interpret the value of agency 
ervice which is an important part of 
distribution system which has_pro- 

‘uced unparalleled result as well as 
cll the insurance policy. 

He said the American agency system 

ffers a challenge to all the ingenuity 

d promotional know-how which com- 
iny advertising and public relations 
develop.” Mr. Moreton ex- 
ressed the ‘opinion that the relationship 
etween companies and producers has 
ever been as harmonious as it is today 
and that while there remain honest dif- 
ig of opinion, the important fact 
“that we seem to be learning how to 


sessions 





preserve our own distinct identities and 
yet work together to solve our differ- 


ences in the light of good public 
interest. 
“We are beginning to appreciate, as 


never before, that the sum total of our 
interests far exceeds the sum total of 
our differences and that sound public 
relations is a great common yardstick 
by which our individual progress can 
be measured in reaching a common 
goal.” 


Corliss and O’Connor Talk 


H. C. Schaufler, 
manager, National 


assistant to general 
Board of Fire Un- 














derwriters, chairman of the program 
committee, presided at the afternoon 
session when the two speakers were 
Carlton J. Corliss, manager of the pub- 
lic section, Association of American 
Railroads, and Edward H. O’Connor, 
executive director, Insurance Economics 
Society of America. 


Mr. Corliss told how the railroad 
companies, through their organization, 
had united to tell the country through 


a number of sources, the job they are 
doing in connection with the war effort 
and how the past few years have wit- 
nessed a complete change of attitude 
on the part of the public which is now 








sympathetic toward the magnitude of 
the railroads’ task. 

Mr. O’Connor’s talk, which was re- 
viewed in last week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter, was characterized 
by a new approach to the question of 
social security, accenting the social 
trend which demands some form of eco- 
nomic security and the necessity for dis- 
interested research to determine what 
attitude the insurance business should 
take on the problem. He said the para- 
mount question is whether the goal of 
economic security is to be reached 
through private enterprise or by Gov- 
ernment compulsion. 





ng he Leaders 


P. ower ... and plenty of it... has bright- 
ened the production picture for America’s 


war industries. Their amazing record is due 


in no small part to the cooperation and rapid 


expansion of the Public Service Industries, 


which show a 73% increase in kilowatt hour 


output since 1939. 


In giving security to these far-reaching public 


services, we are continuously “Serving the 


Leaders” of American Industry. 






Behind our huge war effort 
are the power plants supplying 
electric energy 24 hours a day. 
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Dull Fetes Associates 
On Long Term Service 


HARLOW G. BROWN HEADS LIST 





Continental Casualty Vice President 
Honors Over 40 Employes in New 
York Office 10 Years and More 


More than forty employes of Contin- 
ental Casualty Co.’s New York office, 
embracing the eastern and metropoli- 
tan departments, at 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, have given ten years or 
more service to the organization and in 
recognition of their loyalty, they were 
guests of the company at a luncheon at 
the Drug and Chemical Club, May 11. 
Floyd N. Dull, vice president, was in his 
best form as toastmaster. Dean of those 
present in point of continuous service 
was Harlow G. Brown, resident vice 
president, who is observing his thirtieth 
anniversary year. 

With pride Vice President Dull pre- 
sented to each of those present a desk 
plaque bearing his name and indicating 
by silver bars the length of his service. 
He explained that these plaques fol- 
lowed the system used at the home 
office. Mr. Dull then traced the growth 
of Continental Casualty in the past ten 
years, pointing to healthy growth in total 
assets, capital, surplus and business 
produced. It ranks today as one of the 
leading stock casualty companies and 
Mr. Dull intimated that no small. part 
of its growth was due to loyalty and 
alertness of its service employes. 

Brown Lauds Tuchbreiter 

Appropriately Resident Vice Presi- 
dent Brown was the first sneaker and 
he paid tribute to Roy Tuchbreiter, 
Continental's president, who had given 
him his New York assignment back in 
1914. Ed. Boyden, chief casualty under- 
writer, with twenty-seven years to his 
service, spoke next. Then came Eugene 
Tichenor, now retired, who also saw 
twenty-seven years’ service; Elsie Hepp, 


Casualty Exhibit 
(Continued from Page 27) 


made effective generally throughout the 
country in the past year. 
Fidelity and Surety 

While fidelity shows some increase in 
premium volume the surety line shows 
a very pronounced decrease in premiums. 
The net written premiums for 1943 
amounting to $37,700,000 represent a de- 
crease of over $20,000,000 from the prem- 
ium writings for the previous year which 
amounted to $57,900,000. As a result of 
this abnormal decrease in premium vol- 
ume, the underwriting results for this 
form of coverage are distorted. The los- 
ses shown for 1943 are distorted by the 
effect of salvage recoveries in 1943 re- 
flecting substantial recoveries on losses 
of previous years when the volume ot 
business was much greater. The incurred 
expenses are also distorted when related 
to earned premiums since the earned 
premiums under these conditions greatly 
exceed the written premiums. As a result, 
the commissions incurred for the line 
appear abnormally low in relation to 
earned premiums. While the results on 
the line as a whole were very favorable 
these distortions all operating in the one 
direction result in an abnormally high 
apparent underwriting profit not indic- 
ative of actual conditions in the line . 

Boiler and Machinery 

As a result of the rewriting of much 
of the boiler and machinery business 
the written premium shown for these 
lines is substantially greater than the 
earned premium. Consequently, the item 
of commissions incurred appears to be 
unduly large when related to the earned 
premium, and this in turn distorts the 
underwriting results. On the data as 
actually reported an underwriting loss of 
approximately 10% is shown for boiler 
and machinery combined. In a_ large 


measure this apparent underwriting loss 
may be attributed to the distortion re- 
ferred to. 





BROWN 


HARLOW G. 


twenty years; Ella Tetmeyer, Mr. 
Brown’s secretary, nineteen years; A. B. 
McConnell, chief accountant, sixteen 
years; Ernest A. Offermann, who man- 
ages the accident and health claim de- 
partment at the New York office, sixteen 
years; Howard S. Ballantyne, manager, 
liability claim department,  s:xteen 
years. Also called upon were Miss Edna 
L. Wilds, John Baldassarre and Miss 
Blanche Walsh, all with fifteen years’ 
service. ( 

Special guests of the occasion were 
Arthur FE. Petersen, comptroller at the 
home office, and Joseph H. Norton, the 
new resident vice president, who has 
just taken charge of production in the 
metropolitan office of the Continental. 

Flovd Dull’s own length of service is 
fourteen years, which is also shared by 
Elfreda M. Springer, his secretary. Full 
list of Continental ten-year service em- 
ploves in the Nev York office follows: 

1914—Harlow G. Brown; 1917—Ed- 
ward L, Boyden, Eugene Tichenor; 1924 
—Elsie Hepp; 1925—El'a Tetmeyer; 
1927—A. B. McConnell; 1928—E. A. Of- 
fermann, Howard S. Ballantyne, Edna 
L. Wilds; 1929—John_ Baldassarre, 
Blanche Walsh. 

1930—Floyd N. Dull, Chester FE. Bates, 
Elfreda M. Springer, James H. Hughes, 
Bernard M. Robinson, Thomas FE. J. 
McGovern, Lewis W. Langlo’s, John I. 
Wood; 1931—Mary Byrnes Curley, Ann 
L. Bladt, W. Arthur Goirn, John W. 
Trapp, George H. Mclean, Charlotte 
De Girolamo, 

1932—Andrew FE, Brennan, Arthur F. 
McCutcheon, Jean FE. Vesey, Michael 
Becker; 1933—Edna Caspari, Russell 
Tipper, Clifford FE. Charlock, Nicholas 
J. Bibbo, Carmen Merwede, Adrian A. 
Mannion, Frank S. Cottrll. 

1934—Arthur Byres, Howard Thu- 
mann, Benjamin H. Simpkins, John A. 
O’Brien, Evelyn Bohner, Edith Murphy 
Rabbitt, Naomi Normile Merin, Agnes 
Reiser Smith, Margaret V. Woods. 


LEGION MEMORIAL SERVICES 





Post 1081 of New York to Hear Naval 
Chaplain on May 25; C. B. Manee of 
F. & Program Chairman 
Insurance Post 1081, American Legion, 
New York, through Chauncey B, Manee, 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., as chairman of 
its memorial services committee, is ar- 
ranging a fine program for these services 
to be held Thursday evening, May 25, 
in the Old John St. Church, 44 Jchn 
Street, N. Y., honoring. Post members 
and all other insurance men who served 
in World Wars [| and II and who have 

given their lives to their country. 

Principal address will be made bv 
Lieut. Edgar H. S. Chandler, ChC, 
USNR., who saw active naval service in 
the Aleutians just after Dutch Harbor 
was bombed, at Adak, Amchitka and 
Attu. He was also in London during the 
1940 blitz. 

The Insurance Choral Society will 
head the musical program, and the solo- 





Re-examine Objectives 
Sawyer Tells Congress 


OPTIONAL EXCLUSIONS VIEW 


Appraises Comprehensive Liability 
Movement as Major Development in 
Half-Century History 


At the casualty and fidelity sales con- 
gress in Kansas City this week, E. W. 
Sawyer, attorney, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, in 
an address on Comprehensive Liability 
Insurance, expressed his belief that the 
next generation will have little difficulty 
in identifying the comprehensive liability 
movement as a major turning point in 
liability insurance. Mr. Sawyer pointed 
out that the adoption of comprehensive 
liability insurance by the War and Navy 
departments and by other governmental 
divisions and agencies for all construc- 
tion and manufacturing activities gave 
the movement an impetus which could 
not otherwise have been created in 
twenty normal years. “It is we of this 
generation who can appraise the com- 
prehensive liability movement retrospec- 
tively as the major development in the 
half-century history of liability insur- 
ance,” he said. “This unexpected support 
of our program has hastened the time 
when we must re-examine our objectives 
and consider how best we can draw 
closer to them,” 
Eliminate Optional Exclusions 


Commenting on the failure to reach 
one of the major objectives of compre- 
hensive liability insurance—the objective 
of complete protection, Mr. Sawyer said 
one of our major tasks in reaching our 
goal is the elimination of optional exclu- 
sions. Why do we permit, even tem- 
porarily, exclusion of products liability 
contractual liability and property damage 
liability? The answer is that we can- 
not equitably require every insured to 
Murchase insurance against products lia- 
bility and property damage liability until 
we have a method of rating those covers 
equitably for all risks. And we have not 
yet progressed to the point where un- 
derwriters are willing to cover blanket- 
wise all liability which an insured may 
assume by contract during the policy 
period.” : 

The option to exclude contractual lia- 
bility could be immediately eliminated 
the speaker remarked. “The coverage of 
contractual liability afforded by the 
policy is not a blanket or a complete 
coverage,” he said. “Tt is, however, the 
minimum coverage which any business 
should consider and js adequate for 
many risks. When a survey is made 
any need for broader contractual liability 
is or should be disclosed. Amendment 
of the policy could then be made to 
afford the needed coverage, either on an 
individual contract basis or an automa- 
tic basis tailored to fit the needs of the 
risk ; or the insured could elect not to 
be insured against hazards broader than 
those covered by the policy. 

Requires Affirmative Act 

“Assumption of liability by contract re- 
quires an affirmative act. Consequently 
whether or not liability is assumed is 


within the control of the insured. It is, 


no great hardship to require the insured 
to purchase insurance separately for his 
unusual contractual assumptions of lia- 
bilitv. The «change suggested would 
make our standard coverage a_ better 
product to offer the public in that it 
would never leave an insured exposed 
to loss from a contractual assumption of 
liability normally to be expected in busi- 
ness. If this step were taken we ‘would 
have to make certain that our rules for 
automatic coverage of contractual lia- 





ists will be Margaret Toole, David U. 
Gurney and J. E. Kyle. The Rev. Dr. 
Carl Podin, chaplain of Insurance Post, 
will deliver the sermon. The Rev. R. H. 
Dolliver, pastor of John St. Church, will 
also speak. 

_ Fred J. Hacey, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, Commander of the Post, ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to the public 
to attend these services. 
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bility were sufficiently flexible to per- 
mit extension of the policy coverage 
tailored to meet individual requirements 
however diverse. If the contractual lia- 
bility were to be a mandatory coverage 
on this basis it could be improved somie- 
what, better to meet the normal business 
need. 

“With the products liability and prop- 
erty damage liability the situation is 
wholly different. Every insured is faced 
with losses from these sources. No in- 
sured would elect to exclude these haz 
ards if our methods of rating them were 
sufficiently refined always to produce 
premiums commensurate with the value 
of the protection. In most classes of 
liability insurance other than automobile 
there has been no broad distribution of 
property damage liability insurance. 
Much insurance has been bought rather 
than sold. The same is true with prod 
ucts liability insurance. These covers 
have been bought for the most part by 
insureds who expected losses. Experi- 
ence heavily reflects results of this ad 
verse selection, and we have little or no 
basis, other than judgment, upon which 
to make rates for risks having no rea 
son to expect losses. 

“Still other optional exclusions are 
temporarily necessary to take care 0! 
hazards already insured, hazards which 
must be insured separately for reasons 
beyond the insured’s control and_ haz 
ards for which the insured has prote: 
tion under policies purchased by 
others. Although these optional exclu 
sions form part of the problem, they are 
less serious and will gradually disappea! 
as the use of comprehensive liability in 
surance becomes more common. In tli 
Pacific Coast territory where comprehen 
sive liability insurance has been soli 
generally, exclusions for these purposes 
are even now seldom necessary.” 

Single Limit Policy 

On the single limit policy Mr. Sawye: 
said that the only obstacle arises in co! 
nection with financial responsibility law 
which usually require limits of $5,000 1) 
$10,000 for bodily injury and $1,000 f: 
property damage. “No matter how hi: 
the single limit might be,” he sai 
“there would have to be $1,000 addition: 
protection available if needed for pro} 
erty damage liability. This difficul: 
could be overcome by revising the 
nancial responsibility condition of 
policy to provide the extra $1,000 
certified risks. 


NEW DIRECTOR ELECTED 
Lester Hutchings, president, Weste! 
Auto Supply Co., is a newly elect: 
director of Central Surety of Kans: : 
City. This company paid a quartet! 
dividend of 50 cents per share to stoc! 
holders on May 15. 
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Picture of Your Next Prospect 
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THERE HE IS... one of the twenty-five 
millions... one of the huge army of 
good insurance prospects who read The 
Saturday Evening Post, The American 
Home and Time magazines, the three 
publications that carry Employers’ Group 
advertising. 

Sitting at home, relaxed . . . with his 
guard down...he sees the effective 
Employers’ Group advertising. He reads 
about the services of The Man with the 


the Man with fhe Plan 
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Plan... about the importance of seeing 
a local Employers’ agent for planned 
insurance protection ...and he begins to 
think it over. 

Yes, Employers’ Group magazine ad- 
vertising ... combined with our nation- 


dé 


wide radio advertising. ..is sales- 
conditioning millions of prospects for 
Employers’ Group agents. And those 
agents who follow it up with our coor- 
dinated direct mail campaign claim 
“It pays to be The Man with the Plan.” 


The Employers’ Group 


One Liberty Square & Boston 7, Mass. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 




















ming out of 


Art treasures are co 
of bombing 


hiding as the threat 
disappears. 

But peace-time hazards, which 
have destroyed more works of 
art than war, still threaten. 


If you own valuable paintings, 
etchings, tapestries, statuary Or 
other art objects, we have a 
policy specially designed to pro- 
tect you from loss. Fine Arts In- 
surance provides broad protec- 
tion for the individual collector 
or museum. 
Let us send you full information 


on this coverage, together with 
the name of nearest Fidelity- 


Phenix agent or broker. 








Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


which includes the following companies FRANK A CHRISTENSEN 
Vice President 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


» NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COQ 





President 
THE CONTINENTAL INS « THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE (ae) 


URANCE CO. 
NCE CO. © FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 


* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURA 





Uncover prospects 
in your territory for 


FINE ARTS 
INSURANCE 





Do you want helpfal tie-in 
material? Ask to be placed 
on the mailing list for fol- 
ders, posters, reprints an 

newspaper mats. Write to 
the Advertising Dept., 80 
Maiden Lane, New York 8. 
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